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WALL STREET 


Basic Analyses 

- The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has established a new service for inves- 
tors, based on its oft reiterated theme 
of: “Investigate then invest.” Titled 
“Basic Analyses,” this service consists 
of individual factual analyses prepared 
by ML,P, F &B’s Research Depart- 
ment covering common stocks currently 
important in terms of investor interest. 
Designed to help those who help them- 
selves, these “‘Basic Analyses” provide 
essential background information upon 
which sound investment decisions rest. 
Not intended as purchase or sale réc- 
ommendations, they do, however, cover 
a group of thirty-two important issues 
and are factually as accurate as pains- 
taking research and careful field in- 
vestigation can make them. They will 
be found definitely and genuinely help- 
ful to those who have an interest, 
actual or prospective, in these issues. 


Each basic analysis sets forth in 
simple, understandable terms both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable aspects of the 
issue under consideration, its basic po- 
sition, current earnings, operating re- 
sults for recent years, its financial posi- 
tion and outlook for the future. Care- 
fully selected for their importance to 
investors, this list of “Basic Analyses” 
now available includes: 


AMERICAN Pr. & Lr. 
AMERICAN Rap. 
Amer. TEL. & TEL. 
AMER. WATER WKS. 


Nast KELVINATOR 
Nat’t Datry Prop. 
N. Y. Centra R.R. 
No. AMERIcAN Co. 


BALDWIN Loco. NortTHERN Pac. Ry. 
Cues. & Onto Ry. Pan AMER. AIRWAYS 
CHRYSLER ParRAMOUNT Pic. 
Coca-Cora PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
C’monw’TH EpIsoN Rapro Corp. 
Consot. Ep1son REPUBLIC STEEL 
Etec. Bonn & Sx. R. J. ReyNnotps Tos. 
GENERAL ELEC. Sears, 
GENERAL Motors SOUTHERN PAcIFIC 
Goopvear T. & Rus. UnttTep CORPORATION 
INTER. NICKEL U.S. STEEL 


Inter. TEL. & TEL. 


F. W. WootwortH 


Other analyses will be issued from 
time to time. 

The well-informed investor will rec- 
ognize the importance of the fact that 
there is no security which can be 
“bought and forgotten” and that suc- 
cessful investment requires keen judg- 
ment in timing sales as well as 


-_purchases. 


Readers are urged to send for copies* 
of the above analyses in which they 
may be interested, will find that they 


supply facts which should enable the 
investor to judge for himself whether. 


or not these securities. meet his invest- 


ment objectives. 


* Address: requests for “Basic Analyses” to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane héadquarters, 70 Pine © 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Copies will be sent with- ° 
out cost or obligation. 
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Supervision 


The investor who follows a 


planned program under the guid- The Key to 
ance of our organization ‘has the Better 
assurance that all new develop- INVESTMENT 


ments and potential influences 
are being constantly appraised 
with respect to their possible . 
effects on his individual invest- 
ment program and any necessary changes recommended 
accordingly. 


RESULTS 


Solves Your Investment Problem 


After all, handling investments is a 
business in itself, a supplemental busi- 
ness carried on by the investor for the 
purpose of increasing his income, add- 
ing to his principal and safeguarding his 
future. Few investors have the time 
or training to plan and supervise their 
investment programs personally and 
many have found a happy solution to their problem by turning 
the task over to us. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal supervisory service 
is to be found in the high rate of renewals year after year. Last year 
over 80 per cent of all expiring contracts were renewed and of these 
clients many have been subscribers to our service continuously from 
five to fifteen years. 


Let us help you solve your investment problems as we have helped 
many others. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


Mail your list of securities at once and let us explain how our 
Personalized Supervisory Service will point the way to better invest- 
ment results and what our annual fee will be. 


* MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. NO OBLIGATION 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me in improving my investment results [list of present holdings of 
securities with original purchase prices enclosed). What will it cost me? 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital enhancement [] Safety 1 

Nov. 8 


“TP homes J. Watson, president of 
International. Business Ma- 
chines, has been named chairman of 


| a reception committee of 43 business 


leaders who will greet foreign repre- 
sentatives attending the International 
Business Conference. The meeting, 
called by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, will be held at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., November 10 to 18. 

Vice chairman of the committee 
include Willis H. Booth, vice presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company; 
Frederick C. Crawford, president, 
Thompson Products, Inc.; Thomas 
W. Lamont, chairman of the board, 
J. P. Morgan & Company, and Silas 
H. Strawn, of Winston, Strawn and 
Shaw. 

x *k * 

Howard A. Plummer = has_ been 
made a limited partner in the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of Pyne, 
Kendall and Hollister. 


Two underwriting syndicates have 
offered to the public $24.5 million of 
2% per cent bonds due in 1974, and 
125,000 shares of 3.9 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the Metro- 
politan Edison Company. Proceeds 
of the sale, with $9 million to be re- 
ceived from the NY PA NJ Utili- 
ties Company, the parent company, 
will be applied to the redemption of 
$51.1 million of outstanding securi- 
ties. 

xk * 
_ The Potomac Edison Company has 
sold at competitive bidding $16.9 
million 3s of 1974, to a group headed 
by W. C. Langley & Company, on a 
bid of 101.402. 
x k * 

Theodore G. Baer of Peoria, IIl., 
will succeed the late Gilbert G. Gei- 
ger as trustee of the distribution of 
the liquor inventory of the American 
Distilling Company to its stockhold- 
ers. 

x 

The California Oregon Power 
Company has sold at competitive bid- 
ding $13.5 million 3%s due in 1974. 
The issue was won by a group head- 
ed by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 
Inc., on a bid of 101.70. 
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Keystone 


Socialistic State 


Ahead for France? 


The French war-generated experiment with 
nationalization of industry is indicative of 
similar trends in other European countries. Our 
trade relations with the continent may be affected 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


fo years of Nazi domination 
have left indelible marks upon 
France’s economy. Freed of the 
German yoke, the French now find 


themselves in the pangs of a revolu- 


tion which threatens to change the 
fundamentals of their social and po- 
litical structure. The present prob- 
lems must be appraised in the light 
of what has happened during the past 
four years. 


Reiterated Recriminations 


Most Frenchmen place the blame 
for the national disaster of 1940 upon 
the inefficiency of their political sys- 
tem and corruption of big business. 
Hence popular feeling today is chan- 
neled mainly in those directions. It 
finds expression in a distrust of old 
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time politicians and the owners of 
large industrial enterprises. The re- 
sult is that even Frenchmen with con- 
servative leanings are resigned to the 
prospect of far reaching social re- 
forms. 

The French Republic today has a 
Provisional Government under de 
Gaulle, recognized by the United Na- 
tions but still lacking confirmation by 
the French people’s ballot. De 
Gaulle’s biggest task is to reconcile 
the various French factions that claim 
a share in the ruling of their country 
and in reforming its economic and 
social pattern. 

Most important among these is the 


National Council of Resistance, repre- 


senting the underground movement 
created during the German occupa- 


Chamber of Deputies—Prewar Republican France 


tion. In this group the Communists 
are very strong. French Commun- 
ists were the organizers of the first 
spearheads of the underground move- 
ment which contributed so much to 
the speedy liberation of France fol- 
lowing the Allied landings in Nor- 
mandy. This role of the Communists 
apparently has greatly increased their 
influence and swelled the number of 
their friends, especially among the 
FFI (French Forces of the Interior). 
The coming elections in France are 
expected to produce a large vote for 
the Communist Party and other 
groups with similar leftist tendencies. 
These factions are likely to play a 
determining réle in shaping France’s 
future. 


Radical Plan 


The French Committee on Post- 
war Organization, formed in London 
not so long ago, has formulated a 
radical plan to be submitted to the 
French parliament after election. This 
threefold program calls for (a) gov- 
ernment ownership of all material 
resources and essential services, (b) 
strict government control over indus- 
tries of vital interest to the national 
welfare, and (c) free enterprises for 


the balance of French business. 


This obviously is a step toward a 
socialistic form of economy, and a big 
step at that. As a matter of record 
the de Gaulle government did not 
wait for a French parliament to de- 
cide upon this program, but has al- 
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ready acted and put some of the de- © 


mands into practice. A few weeks 
ago the French Government by de- 
cree nationalized the country’s coal 
mines and also took over the Renaults 
Works, leaving the question of 
ownership in suspense. And this is 
apparently only the beginning. 
Unwittingly the Nazis have pre- 
pared, the way for the present experi- 
ment in nationalization of the French 
industry. Under the pretext of estab- 
lishing their new European Economic 
and Political Order the Germans have 
created huge industrial combines, 
using mostly the brutal methods of a 
conqueror to attain that end. The 
rightful owners of businesses and 
properties were left no other choice 
but to collaborate or to sell out. 
Made under the duress of the oc- 
cupation, such “sales” while often 
maintaining the appearance of legal- 
ity, generally were made without any 
regard for true value. Furthermore, 
they involved no capital transfers 
from Germany. Funds collected from 
the French people under the armis- 
tice terms to cover the cost of occupa- 
tion were used to acquire French 
property of all types. Up to last 
August France had paid on that ac- 
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($17.5 billion at the 1939 rate of 2.5 
cents for the franc). Furthermore, 
French exports to Germany, includ- 
ing machinery and other movable fac- 
tory equipment, were charged to a 
clearing account to which Germany 
last August was in debt to the 
amount of 150 billion francs ($3.7 
billion). 


Property Transfers 


Thus in many cases French own- 
ers have received some kind of com- 


- pensation for their property. In other 


instances, under the pretext of 
“Aryanization” of industry, much 
property has been virtually confis- 
cated, the owners receiving nothing 
or only a nominal compensation. In 
general Nazi machinations in such 
property transfers were devised so as 
deliberately to create such complexi- 
ties as to make restoration an ex- 
tremely difficult task. 

Transfers of French property lo- 
cated outside France, either to Ger- 
mans or Quislings in other European 
countries, have further complicated 
the problem of satisfying original 
ownership. A case in point is the 
sale of the Mines de Bor in Yugo- 


There’s no hard and fast answer, but analysis 
of the past 44 years may establish a pattern 


his is the jackpot question com- 
ing even after the $64 question 
of who is to be returned the winner 
in the Presidential election: How will 
the stock market respond to the re- 
sults? Without attempting to predict 
the answer, it is nevertheless of inter- 
est to examine the record back to the 
turn of the century. Using the Dow 
Jones industrial price average, the 
tabulation shows a composite picture 
of post-election response to the vot- 
ing results. 
It will be noted that, between the 


cluding these three. In the six years 
of Republican success, it closed up 
0.44 of a point. 

Since, however, the market at- 
tempts to discount the future, there 
is more significance in the changes 
from the beginnings to the ends of 
election years. Here, the New Deal 
victories saw an average decline of 


3.44 points, the five Democratic years 


Mirabeau after the 
armistice in 1940. These properties 
will obviously be claimed by the 
French government inasmuch as gov- 
ernment occupation money was used 


in their acquisition. The former 
owners, who sold through the Banque 
Mirabeau having already received 
compensation, apparently have no 
further claims on these mines. In 
the. same way French oil interests 
outside France were “sold” to Ger- 
man corporations. 

Those who are authorities on such 
property transfers as practiced by 
the Nazis have stated that it may 
take from three to five years and in 
some instances even more to un- 
tangle the shifts and sales of titles, 
deeds, properties, patent rights, etc., 
before reestablishing rightful original 
ownership. The most practical way 
for the French government would ap- 
pear to be to take over such proper- 
ties, postponing settlement with the 
original owners until a later date. 
This method would meet the wishes 
of, if not the majority, then at least 
the strongest and most vociferous, po- 
litical parties in France, Industries 

(Please turn to page 23) 


as a whole showed a slight gain of 
0.28 of a point—and the six Republi- 
can wins recorded an average gain 
of 22.67 points! 


Normal Functions 


Facts to remember about this elec- 
tion in particular are that, whatever 
the outcome, Congress has resumed 
its normal functions, the trends in 
both parties are toward the right, 
peace is nearing and is fundamentally 
bullish, and investment funds are at 
unprecedented levels. 


How Industrial Stock Prices Responded 


-4 . ear’ 
closings of the days before and after Elections gist Start Election Day End Ye meis Year’ s 
elections, the Dow-Jones industrial 3. Dlew. Dei 127.09 125.49 12477 123.65 142.16 98.72 

ave li : int i } 5 All Democrat ....... 110.49 114.79 114.62 110. : 
6 All Republican ..... 97.15. 109.49 110.93. 119.82 126.47 84.07 
ExS € three years of New Deal vic- 11 As Above .......... 103.21 111.90 112.61 115.71 126.33 87.79 
a8 tories, and a negligible 0.17 of a point 1944 ? 13592 *? ? ? ~—- $150.50 7135.00 


in the five Democratic victories in- 


Note: Figures are Dow-Jones industrial stock average. *October 31, 146.53. TTo date. 
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Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Packing cigarettes 


Price squeeze reduces earnings despite 
25 per cent increase in consumption 
since 1941. Postwar outlook is favorable 


several years, the balance 


sheets of the leading cigarette . 


manufacturing companies have shown 
a steady rise in borrowings. At the 
end of 1943, Liggett & Myers re- 
ported notes payable of $44 million, 
against $6 million at the close of 
1941. Philip Morris formerly had no 
funded debt, but debentures were 
sold in 1942 and 1943 and a total of 
$11.5 million is outstanding. In addi- 
tion, the company reported notes 
payable of $5 million at the end of 
the 1943-44 fiscal year. R. J. Rey- 
nolds had notes payable totaling 
$49.5 million at the end of 1943, com- 
pared with $24 million two years 
earlier. 


Revolving Credits 


It appears that outstanding debts 
of the. tobacco companies will show 
substantial further increases. Both 
Reynolds and Liggett & Myers have 
arrangements with banking groups 
for revolving credits of $75 million. 
American Tobacco’s short term debt 
increased from $28.7 million in 1940 
to about $75.2 million in 1941. This 
debt was funded in April, 1942, 
through sale of $100 million deben- 
ture 3s. Another $100 million issue 
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of 3 per cent debentures, due in 1969, 
was floated recently. 

The need for this financing arises 
from the phenomenal increase in ciga- 
rette consumption in recent years and 
the sharp rise in the price of raw 
materials. Treasury Department fig- 
ures indicate a rise in tax paid con. 
sumption from 164 billion cigarettes 
in 1938 to 258 billion in 1943. Do- 
mestic consumption last year showed 
a gain of about 25 per cent over 1941. 
In addition, there has been a rapid 
rise in tax free sales to the armed 
forces. It is estimated that shipments 
to men and women in uniform are 
now at the annual rate of approxi- 
mately 50 billion. 

Tobacco company officials are nor- 
mally secretive concerning sales fig- 
ures on their brands, but the pros- 
pectus for the American Tobacco de- 
bentures reveals some interesting in- 
formation on this company’s products. 
Total sales of all cigarettes by this 
company rose from 39.5 billion in 
1938 to 56.8 billion in 1941 and 88.1 
billion in 1943. Sales to the armed 
forces increased from 3.35 per cent 
of total cigarette sales in 1942 to 7.75 
per cent in 1943 and 16.20 per cent 
in the first half of 1944. 


Cigarette 
Boom 
Necessitates 
Inventory 
Financing 


Although leaf tobacco has been un- 
der price controls since 1942, the ceil- 
ings—as with other agricultural prod- 
ucts—have not been rigid. There has 
been a sharp increase in raw mate- 
rials costs since 1939. The average 
cost to American Tobacco Company 
for flue-cured tobacco was 19.86 
cents a pound in 1939, 35.24 cents 
in 1941 and 42.39 cents in 1943. 
Burley costs rose from 21.49 cents a 
pound in 1939 to 32.83 cents in 1941 
and 51.91 cents last year. The flue- 
cured price ceiling for the 1944 crop 
is 2% cents a pound (for tied tobac- 
co) above 1943. The 1944 price ceil- 
ings for burley tobacco have not yet 
been established. 

The rapid increase in business vol- 
ume and the rising price trend have 
naturally resulted in a sharp jump in 
the dollar figures shown in the in- 


. ventory accounts of the tobacco com- 


panies. Tobacco requires long aging. 
The inventory problem is not en- 
tirely financial; the cigarette manu- 
facturers have had some concern 
with the prospects for maintaining 
stocks of a quality and quantity ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of 
future years. : 


Increased Demands 


It is currently emphasized in the 
trade that the decline in civilian sup- 
plies is the consequence of increased 
military demands and shortages of 
containers and labor: All companies 
are rationing civilian outlets; in the 
case of one popular brand the amount 


released is reported to be only 40 


per cent of the 1943 rate. Prospects 
for building up stocks of raw mate- 
rials have improved recently. Late 
reports on the flue-cured crop indi- 
cate a harvest: of over one billion 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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Finfoto 


General View of Pepsi-Cola Company's New Building 


Pepsi-Cola—Growth Stock 


War measures arrested spectacular expansion; 
growth should resume with postwar relaxation 


eptember 17, 1938, marked an im- 
portant legal decision, when Del- 
aware’s Chancellor Josiah O. Wol- 
cott awarded 91 per cent of the out- 
standing stock of the Pepsi-Cola 
Company to Loft, Inc. 

By this stroke (which was upheld 
on appeal) and a series of consequent 
legal and corporate adjustments, a 
candy making and retailing establish- 


-ment, apparently saved from bank- 


ruptcy only by repeated loans from 
a Phoenix Securities having faith in 
the merit of its case, became a major 
and fast-growing entity in the pros- 
perous cola branch of the soft drink 
industry. 


Market Value 


One illustration of its importance 
is that the Loft capital stock, which 


~had sold at 75 cents per share earlier 


that year, reached $21.75 in 1939 
and $39.75 in 1940. In other words, 
the market valued this company at 
about $1.4 million a few months be- 
fore the decision, and appraised it at 
something like $75 million less than 
two years later. 

The significance of this case was 
missed by many, partly because they 
had “washed their hands” of Loft in 


6 


view of its pitiful record as a candy 


business, overburdened with numer-, 


ous store leases at high pre-depres- 
sion rentals. Most minds would have 
changed had not Pepsi-Cola been a 
closed company whose sales, earn- 
ings and balance sheet were then un- 
available to the public. 

Loft has long since merged with 
its subsidiary, adopted its name, and 
segregated the former business by 
creating Loft Candy Corporation and 
distributing its stock to shareholders. 
Excluding, then, the former business, 
we have the remarkable long term 
record of sales and earnings shown 
in the following tabulation: 

Earnings —— 


Before After 
Year *Sales Taxes Taxes 
1931-33.... §}Deficit §+Deficit 
1935-36. ... t t 
9.9 $1.70 1.12 
13.2 2.12 1.67 
aR 18.4 3.14 2.57 
oe 24.4 4.49 3.07 
| 37.5 7.85 4.93 
1942....... 38.6 7.79 3.31 
§44.5 6.19 3.36 
Half Year 
t t 1.65 
“Millions. $Unofficial 


tThree years’ total. 
bie 


estimate. TNot a 


Just how much of the contrasting 
rise of Pepsi-Cola and decline of Lof 
may be attributable to the fact thy 
the thriving former fed on the anemi 
latter will never be known. The bey. 
erage company came into being t 
supply the Loft fountains with cok 
extract, when the Coca-Cola Con. 
pany could not “see” allowing a spe. 
cial discount of perhaps $15,000 
purchases of over 30,000 gallons of 
syrup per annum. 

One. of the brilliant strokes iy 
Pepsi’s success was the decision t 
double~the six-ounce contents of it 
dominant competitor’s bottle, and 
the same five-cent price. This was 
possible because of the not generally 
appreciated low cost of materials in 
relation to processing, containers and 
caps, advertising, distributing 
other costs and expenses. 

Smaller entities in this field have 
grown on the same _ idea, but 
such has been the over-all -stimv- 
lating effect upon demand for cok 
drinks that, while Pepsi has grown 
faster than others, they, too, have 
prospered. 

Since Mr. Guth has been out o 
the picture, progress by no means 
has been arrested, as witness the fur- 
ther sharp advances in sales throug 
last year, and of pre-tax earnings un- 
til the war brought numerous hand- 
caps as a result of sugar rationing, 
bottle cap limitations, rising costs 
etc. 
Nor is it to be supposed the in: 
terruption has been other than tem- 
porary, although after relaxation 
war measures the pace naturally may 
not be as rapid. 


Price Comparison 


Not long ago, the company’s capi 
tal stock attained a price of 6714 and 
it is now within five points of that 
high, to yield about 3.2 per cent. 
Stockholders are voting .November 9 
on a proposal to split these shares 
3-for-1, to bring them back to a more 
popular price range and hence in- 
crease marketability, and the new 
dividend may be at the equivalent of 
a higher rate. Meanwhile, the stock 
of Pepsi-Cola sells at about 20 times 
last year’s net as against Coca-Cola's 
40 times. 

There seems no need for haste in 
buying the issue, but it is one in- 
vestors could well bear in mind fot 
later consideration as an above-aver- 
age postwar growth prospect. 

FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Finfoto 


Paint Mixing Battery 


Postwar Boom Is 
Facing This Industry 


Paint and varnish makers’ sales should soar on com- 
bined effects of deferred construction and renovations 


he manufacture of paints, var- 

nishes and other protective and 
decorative coatings is an industry 
within an industry. At that, it is suf- 
ficiently important to have attained 
sales volumes of $452 million in pre- 
depression 1929, $213 million even at 
the 1932 bottom, and well past the 
half billion dollar mark in 1941, 1942 
and 1943. Judging by gains so far, 
1944 volume is likely to far exceed 
$600 million. 


Property Protection 


Since this branch of the parent con- 
struction industry, unlike some 
others, deals with consumer rather 
than durable goods, it might be in- 
ferred that it is little affected by cycli- 
cal influences. However, although re- 
decorating i is necessary from time to 
time, not only for appearance but 
even more for protection of property 
investment, the intervals do vary con- 
siderably with economic conditions. 
But deferred work of this nature must 
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sooner or later be made up, and this 
is just as true when the gap is 
lengthened by material and manpower 
shortages as when it is stretched 
under adverse peacetime conditions. 
It need not be assumed from to- 
day’s record dollar sales that redeco- 
ration of the existing structures is 
proceeding at an abnormal pace. On 


the contrary, deferred private-work 


appears to be accumulating a heavy 
and growing potential for the post- 
war era. Dollar sales reflect both 
volume and price. The former is at 
present largely accounted for by un- . 
usual requirements for war structures 
and industries. The latter is now gov- 
erned by ceiling regulation, yet is at 
higher than prewar levels. 

New construction is a secondary 
outlook for paints and varnishes. 
True, several coats may be needed on 
new work whereas a single coat may 
suffice in redecorating at proper inter- 
vals. On the other hand, during the 


life of the structure, renewals may re- 


quire twenty or so additional paint- 
ings. 
New Construction 

When the indicated postwar build- 


ing boom does get under way, how- 


ever, new construction is bound to 
assume relatively more importance 
for several years. In this connection, 


it might be remembered that, unlike 


redecoration, new private building 
construction has been more or less 
completely banned since mid-1942, so 
that the potential here is growing 
much faster than in the case of re- 
decoration. Statisticians have esti- 
mated from population growth, de- 
preciation and obsolescence, losses by 
fire, etc., new residential unit require- 
ments of around 800,000 per annum, 
without allowing for the undercon- 
struction of the depression decade and 
especially the deficiencies under the 
war economy. 

The building industry, including 
renovation, accounts normally for but 
three-fifths of total paint consump- 
tion, with the automobile and furni- 
ture trades additional major outlets. 


(Please turn to page 29) 


a—Fiscal years ended November 30. 
ended October 31, 


w—After special reserves, $1.33 in 1942-43 
N.A.—Not available. 


b--Six months ended May 31. 
f—Six months ended April 30. 


» $1.86 in 1943-44. 


How the Paint Leaders Stack Up 


——Years——- —— Interim —— Ind. Cur. 

1 1943 1943 1944 Div. rice Yield 

Cook Paint & a$1.57 a$1.44 N.A. N.A. 30.80 5.3% 
Devoe & a5.03 a3.45 b$0.12 83 1.25 40 3.1 

Eagle-Picher Lead .... ak1.37 akl.27 b145  bi.15 0.60 13 46 
Glidden Company .... cl.70 cl.88 £0.62 £0.72 0.90 23 3.9 
Grand Rapids Varnish. 0.59 0.38 j%N.A. N.A. 0.35 7 47 
National Lead ........ n0.72 %nl.03 10.40 10.60 0.75 24 3.5 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 5.09 6.06 2.61 3.16 4.25 x1l18 3.6 
Sherwin-Williams s7.43 sw5.07 sw5.55 3.00 x102 2.9 
Valspar Corporation... 0.22 a0.15 N. A. NA. None 3 Ly 


c—Fiscal years 
k—After inventory and contingency re- 


serves 56 cents in 1942, 90 cents in 1943. n—After non- recurring losses and investment and 
contingency reserves, 93 cents in 1942, 52 cents in 1943. - s—Fiscal 3 ended August 31. 
. Curb Exchange. 
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Geographical 


A Candidate for 
Higher Dividends 


Common stock earnings would easily support 
a more liberal policy, and higher yield ap- 
pears at most to be only a matter of time 


ompletion of Pure Oil Company’s 

program of expansion and mod- 
ernization, coupled with steady im- 
provement in its earning power, sup- 
ports the belief that a more liberal 
dividend policy on the common stock 
is likely to be adopted by the direc- 
tors. No dividend has been declared 
this year, but the board is expected 
to take action at its November session 
—as it did in 1943, when the year’s 
only common stock dividend of 75 
cents a share was ordered. While di- 
rectors may deem it the part of wis- 
dom to hold the 1944 declaration to 
the 1943 figure, an ultimate increase 
in the yearly distribution seems only 
a matter of time. 


Net Earnings 


In the first six months of this year 
net earnings per common share were 
reported as $1.14, which compared 
with 92 cents for the same 1943 pe- 
riod. If the pattern of previous years 
is followed, net for the final six 
months should bring the year’s total 
to the best level since 1941 when the 
common stock earned $2.86 per share. 


8 


Last year’s net was $2.50, which com- 
pared with $2.47 in 1942, 

During 1942 and 1941 the same 
conservatism ruled directors’ dividend 
views, only 50 cents being paid on 
the common in each of those years. 
In the five years, 1939-43, a total of 
$10.15 was earned on the common, of 
which only $2.75 was passed on to 
the shareholders. 

Pure Oil Company has grown in 
the past few years from a relatively 
weak unit in the oil industry to a 
financially sound, well managed, fully 
integrated organization. But in the 
middle and late ’30s it passed through 
several areas of financial disturbance, 
to put it mildly. 

In 1936, with dividends in arrears 
on all three of the company’s pre- 
ferred stock issues, it composed its 
difficulties through an exchange of 
stock, along with cash in some in- 
stances, and eliminated its arrears. 
But that left it with a large outstand- 
ing issue of 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred in addition to. an_ issue 
bearing 6 per cent. In the following 
year, 1937, in order to retire the 8 


| bolstered its working capital, and re- 


Squad Testing Rock Strata Depths. 


per. cent.issue and to pay off $28 mil- 
lion in bank loans, the company. issued 
442,434 shares of 5 per cent pre- 
ferred, of which its stockholders 
would take only 8,040 shares. The 
remainder was taken over at $100 
per share by the underwriting syn- 
dicate. 

Pure Oil fared well in the transac- 
tion, for it received $42.5 million in 
cash with which it cleared its bank 
loans, retired the 8 per cent stock, 


habilitated itself. The bankers, how- 
ever, found the public in no mood to 
take on an issue that ranked hardly 
better than speculative, despite the 
obvious fact the company already was 
improving its position. By the time 
the underwriting agreement expired 
in May, 1938, and the syndicate 
members were “free” to distribute 
their shares through the open market, 
the few shares outstanding were 
quoted around 75. Today, rated as a 
business man’s investment, the issue 
sells around 104, and has been quoted 
as high as 107% both this year and 
last. 


Value Increase 


Since’ 1938, Pure Oil has gone 
steadily forward. Operating income 
increased from $104.7 million in 1938 
to $136.2 million in 1943. Crude oil 
production of 26.3 million barrels last 
year compared with 19.7 million in 
1938, while its refineries processed 
31.6 million barrels of crude against 
25.2 million barrels five years earlier. 
Earned surplus, which stood at $19.2 
million at the end of 1938, was re- 
ported at $50.6 million on December 
31, 1943, and the book value of the 
common stock at the end of last year 
—$25.30—compared with $17.01 at 
the end of 1938. 


Pure Oil’s contribution to the war 
effort has been along the lines fol- 
lowed generally by the larger oil 
units. New equipment for war pro- 
duction has been installed at a cost of 
approximately $17 million, of which 
$12.5 million has been company- 
financed. Much of this new capacity 
is believed adapted to use in the post- 
war period without the necessity of 
any significant reconversion. 


Around its current level of 16, 
Pure Oil common offers a yield of 4.8 
per cent on the basis of the 1943 rate, 
which is generous enough even should 
the directors defer an increase in the 
dividend until a later day. 
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Stocks Which 
Pay Year-End 


Knowing next change in tax rates will be not up 
but down, directors may show greater liberality 


C orporate directors differ, as do 
members of other bodies. Those 
who are accustomed to acting inde- 
pendently often do not themselves 
know just what dividend action will 
be taken when their boards convene, 
particularly on extra, special or year- 
end distributions, which vary accord- 
ing to human judgments of ‘condi- 
tions and prospects. 


Past Performances 


Much less can the outside observer 
make positive predictions. One thing 
he can do, however, is to be generally 
guided by past performances, weight- 
ed by comparisons of situations now 
with then. On this basis, there are 
presented data on fifty important 
common stock entities with above-av- 
erage prospects of sizeable extra divi- 
dend payments, however designated. 


Should 
Extras 


One important restraining influ- 
ence in the past has been uncertainty 
with regard to the future trend of 


taxes on income, and in this particu- © 


lar much more reassurance can be 
felt today than in many years past. 
In fact, whenever the next changes do 
occur, and that depends primarily 
upon the duration of the war, they 
may now be .counted upon to be 
downward and perhaps include com- 
plete elimination of the excess profits 
tax. This one change in outlook 
would entitle many conservative 
boards to order more generous dis- 
tribution. 


Not All-Inclusive 


This compilation is, of course, in- 


tended to be representative rather 


than all-inclusive. It gives no con- 
sideration to those cases where single 


dividends are paid toward the end of 
the year, and omits those where year- 
end extras already have been de- 
clared. The extras shown as paid 
last year, however, do include a num- 
ber of instances, so noted, where 


year-end declarations substantially 
exceeded payments in earlier quar- 
ters, without actually being designat- 
ed as extras, specials or year-ends. 
Here it appears that the most. en- 
lightening procedure is to show the 
actual differences rather than the to- 
tal payments which include, for all 
practical purposes, what amount to 
quarterly regulars. 


50 Stocks That Should Pay 1944 Year-End Extras 


Extra 
Paid 
Dec. 
Company 1943 
Allis-Chalmers .............4. *$0.25 
American Brake Shoe.......... 0.50 
tAmerican Cyanamid .......... a0.75 
+tAmerican Gas & Electric....... 0.20 
American Home Products...... 0.25 
American Smelting ........... 0.50 
American Sumatra Tobacco.... *0.50 
Armstrong Cork ............- 0.35 
Beneficial Industrial Loan...... 0.15 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon..... *0.25 
+Carnation Company ......... 1,00 
Case (J. I.) Company.......... c1.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... 0.50 | 
Coca-Cola Company ........... 1.00 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ........ 1.00 
Firestone Tire ..............- 0.50 
Greyhound Corp. ....... UI 0.25 
Hercules Powder ............. *0.50 
International Harvester ........ 0.50 
International Salt ............. *0.50 
Johns-Manville .............4. *0.25 
Kimberly-Clark 0.50 
Lambert Company ...........- 0.50 


“Excess of December 
b—Including payment in 
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payment. over previousl 
stock. 


c—Adjusted for 4- 


E 
_ Totat Dividends Paid Total Dividends 
Year To Date Dec Year To Date 
1943 1944 Company 1943 1943 1943 
$1.25 $0.75 Lorillard, (P.) Company....... *$0.20. $1.20 $0.75 
1.80 1.15 §Marlin Rockwell ............. *1.00 500 3.00 
b1.35 0.60 Marshall Field ................ 0.20 1.00 0.80 
1.80 1,20 McGraw-Hill Publishing ...... 0.25 100 0.80 
2.65 — 2.40 National Cash Register......... 0.25 1.25 1.00 
2.50 2.00 0.25 070 0.37% 
2.00 1.25 Newport News Shipbuilding.... 0.50 2.50 2.00 
1.35 1.00 2.00 5.00 2.25 
1.35 0.90 Pfizer, Charles H... 22.0320... 0.25 1.65 1.25 
1.25 0.75 Phileo 0.25 100 0.60 
2.00 1.00 Ine. 1.00 3.00 1.50 
ive Reliance Manufacturing ....... 0.75 1.95 1.20 
3.50 3.00 | Ruberoid Company ........... *0.55 115 0.45 
4.00 2.25  . 1,25 4.25 2.25 
1.50 0.75 SS EEE 0.60 1.00 0.30 
1.25 0.75 Standard Brands .............. 0.55 1.20 1.00 
2.50 1.50 Standard Oil (N.J.)........... £0.50 £2.00 1.75 
2.50 2.30 Standard Oil (Ohio).......... 087% 2.50 1.50 
2.50 1.50 Superheater Company ......... 0.20 1.20 1.00 
2.25 1.50 Sylvania: Electric 0.25 1.25 0.75 
1.75 1.50 Thompson Products ........... *0.50 1.50 0.75 
1.20. 0.75 Underwood Elliott Fisher...... ..250. .1,50 
2.00 1.50 Wheeling Steel ............... *0.50 1.50... 0.75.: 
4.00 2.00 White Motor ................ *025 1.25 075 


quarter payments. tOn N.Y. Curb Exchange. §Traded over-the-counter, a—Paid in preference stock. 


-1 split-up. f—Also 1/10 


idated Natural Gas. 
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Ratings are from the Financia, Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers.to the last previous issue 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1944 


Addressograph-Multigraph B 


Postwar promise warrants reten- 
tion of shares at 24. (Reg. $1 an. dw. 
yields 4.2%.) Annual report for the 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1944, 
showed improvement in earnings to 
$1.63 from $1.50 per share in 1942-43 
notwithstanding a 4.9 per cent decline 
in sales to $27.2 million. Armament 
contracts are understood to have 
been completed some time ago. Most 
activity now is in normal products 
and relaxation of priorities has ma- 
terially enlarged markets. Backlogs, 
on the books and potential, appear to 
assure high peace time activities, with 
renewal of industrial competition like- 
ly to intensify advertising and sales 
campaigns employing equipment such 
as company makes. 


Borden Company Ba 
Principal attraction at 33 is for 
moderate income backed by stable 
earnings. (Mar., June & Sept. divs. 
40 vs. 30 cents last year, when 60 
cents was paid in Dec.; $1.60 total 
yields 4.8%.) Unprecedented sales, 
partly to the armed forces and lend- 
lease, carried reported net to $2.17 
per share last year from $1.91 in 1942 
and, in the first half, to $1.01 from 
87 cents a year before. Contingency 
and inventory replacement reserves 
totalled $14.3 million in December. 
Company continues its diversification 
through internal product develop- 
ment and acquisitions of established 
businesses, largely in vitamin and 
vitamin-fortified products. 


Cities Service Cc 

Fairly priced at 13 as a non-divi- 
dend speculation primarily in the 
petroleum industry. Last year, 62 
per cent of revenues was derived from 
oil operations, 16 per cent from gas, 
18 per cent from electric utilities. 
Segregation of utilities would leave a 
major petroleum entity, producing 
principally in the Mid-Continent and 
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Texas areas, refining 120,000 barrels 
daily at capacity and marketing 
throughout the U. S., excepting the 
Far West, as well as in Canada and 
Argentina. It also should facilitate 
debt reduction, recapitalization and 
ultimately common dividends. Last 
year’s net equalled $3.78 per common 
share—interim reports are not issued. 


Columbia Broadcasting B+ 

At 31 offers good income plus 
growth possibilities. (Mar., June & 
Sept. divs. 40 vs. 30 cents in 1943, 
when 90-cent year-end was paid; 
$1.80 total, as in 1943, would yield 
5.6%.) This major broadcaster, with 
8 stations owned and 241 affiliates 
including a Latin-American chain 
(formed in 1940) of 102 stations in 
20 countries, is building a stable rec- 
ord. Eight years’ net averaged $2.56 
per share, with extremes but 14.5 
per cent above and 19.1 per cent 
under. A new high frequency tele- 
vision transmitter has been ordered 


for delivery at New York within © 


eight months and licenses are being 
sought also at Boston, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and St. Louis. 


Consolidated Cigar C+ 

Price around 29, vs. last year’s low 
of 10%, reflects war earnings and 
lasting benefits derived therefrom. 
(Indicated $2 annual div. yields 
6.9%.) Demands from the armed 
services and from a prosperous pub- 
lic (raising company’s medium- 
priced cigars to leadership over its 


No Telephone Calls, Please 
T © insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD subscribers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 


normally best-selling low - priced 
lines) returned $1.85 per share in 
the June half against $1.54 a year 
before. In 1940-43, net averaged 
$2.90 per share against 79 cents in 
the preceding four years. Since 1939, 
working capital has gained $3.4 mil- 
lion to $16.4 million, and last year 
$7 million debenture 3%4s helped 
fund bank loans, refund 4 per cent 
bonds and retire over $5 million of 
6% and 7 per cent preferred stocks. 


Francisco Sugar D+ 

Where commodity stock risks are 
justified, holdings need not be dis- 
turbed at 16. (Paid init. 50 cents in 
Nov.) After dropping from $2.64 in 
1941-42 to 74 cents in 1942-43, per 
share net jumped to a record $4.52 
in the fiscal year ended last June. 
This reflected nearly doubled rev- 
enues, with sugar returning $4.6 mil- 
lion vs. $3.2 million, molasses $1.3 
million vs. $165,113 and alcohol $1.8 
million vs. none. Indicated reduced 
output this year may be offset by 
higher prices allowed by U.S. ne- 
gotiators over the present return of 
2.65 cents per pound. 


Grant (W.T.) B+ 

Good record, position and pros- 
pects warrant generous market ap- 
praisal of earnings; quoted about 38. 
(Reg. $1.40 an. div. yields 3.7%.) 
Generally consistent growth over the 
past 16 years carried from $43.7 mil- 
lion in 1928 to $164 million in the 
fiscal year ended last January. Earn- 
ings before taxes climbed from $2.61 
to $8.46 per share over this span, 
but mounting taxes and, more re- 
cently, squeezed profit margins, held 
net at $2.91 vs. $3.45 per share in 
1941-42 and $2.25 back in 1928. The 
1943-44 net nevertheless more than 
doubled dividends. July half sales 
this year were up but 0.6 per cent 
over a year before, but August 
jumped 16.1 per cent and September 
13.4 per cent. 
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Holland Furnace B 
Price of 44 is amply supported by 
war earnings and promising peace- 


time outlook. (Reg. $2 an. div. 
yields 4.5%.) Producing warm air 
heating equipment, oil and gas burn- 
ers, air conditioning systems and an 
automatic coal stoker, company also 
derives sizeable revenues from servic- 
ing existing installations. Largely 
for this reason, its earnings have 
shown relative stability, with a nine- 
year range between 1938’s $2.53 per 
share and 1941’s $4.65. This year’s 
first-half netted $1.06 vs. 53 cents a 
year before, with relaxation of re- 
strictions and a 9 per cent ceiling ad- 
vance suggesting final 1944 net may 
show considerable improvement over 
last year’s $3.45. Company should 
actively participate in the anticipated 
postwar building boom. 


Interstate Dept. Stores Cc 

Current earning power is mod- 
erately appraised, and income return 
is attractive, at 18. (Ind. $1 an. div. 
yields 5.6%.) Company earned $3.23, 
$3.27 and $3.22 per share in the 
fiscal years ended January 31, 1942, 
1943 and 1944, respectively, and 
should show an increase in the cur- 
rent year. July-half sales receded 2.4 
per cent, returning a net of $1.22 vs. 
$1.34 per share, but August and Sep- 
tember volume gained 10.4 and 7.2 
per cent, respectively. In January, 
company sold $3 million debenture 
334s but retired $1.9 million 7 per 
cent preferred stock. Company’s 39 
dry goods and variety stores are 
mostly in the industrial East. (Also 
FW, Dec. 29.) r 


Jarvis (W.B.) C+ 

Should sell in 1-to-2% ratio to 
Doehler, on merger terms; now 17 
vs. 43 for Doehler. (Paid 30 cents 
each in Feb., June & Oct., as in 1943; 
-cent total yields 5.3%:) Stock- 
holders meet December 11 to act on 
proposed merger with Doehler Die 
Casting as Doehler-Jarvis Corpora- 
tion. The combination would be 
logical, bringing together a leading 
producer of die castings and an im- 
portant factor in finished hardware 
and ornamental parts for automobiles, 
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refrigerators, office equipment and 
plumbing fixtures. Earning power 
seems to be reasonably in line with 
exchange terms, ultimate economies 
may be appreciable and both com- 
panies contribute moderate capital- 
izations and sound treasuries. 


Lerner Stores B 

Price of 50 reflects rising earnings 
and larger dividends. (Qu. div. 
incr. from 50 to 62% cents this year; 
reg. $2.50 an. div. yields 5.%.) In- 
complete July-half statement shows 
sales up 10.9 per cent over year 'be- 
fore, but net down to $2.89 from 
$3.14 per share, due to lower profit 
margins and perhaps _ increased 
charges. Subsequent August and 
September sales jumped 31.8 and 
23.6 per cent, respectively, and final 
net still may top 1943-44’s $4.71 per 
share. Stockholders vote November 
15 on proposed 3-for-1 split-up, to 
improve marketability. Lerner re- 
cently borrowed $5 million privately 
at 3% per cent and is understood 
planning postwar store increases and 
enlargements. (Also FW, Dec. 29.) 


North American Aviation C+ 

Postwar uncertainties appear 
amply discounted at 11; stock sold 
above 29 in 1939. (Single $1.25 
Dec. div. yields 10.9%.) With its 
1944 year already past, company re- 
cently released a renegotiated state- 
ment for the twelvemonth through 
September, 1943. It disclosed a more 
than doubled volume of $509 million 
vs. $253 million, yet a reduced net of 
$1.98 vs. $2.15 per share, due to $45.7 
million vs. $18.2 million profits re- 
turned, $25.4 million vs. $21.9 million 
federal taxes and $5 million vs. $1.5 
million ($1.46 vs. 45 cents per share) 
contingency reserves. Company, in 
which General Motors has a 29.1 per 
cent interest, is a military plane spe- 


. cialist, already engineering much im- 


proved postwar fighters and bombers. 
(Also FW, June 21.) 


Skelly Oil C+ 

On earning power and outlook, 
stock appears behind its group at 36. 
(Paid 75 cents in- July, $1 in Dec.; 
$1.75 total yields 49%.) Company 


is completely. integrated, producing 
crude oil in Oklahoma and Texas and 
marketing refined products in the 
Midwest and Southwest. It also al- 
most wholly owns Sparton Aircraft 
Company, building small planes and 
training pilots and mechanics in Okla- 
homa. In the first half of 1944, earn- 
ings rose to $3.47 from $2.62 per 
share a year before. They have aver- 
aged $5.78 per share in the past three 
years, after generous depreciation, de- 
pletion and capital extinguishments 
averaging over $6 per share per 
annum. 


Texas Pacific Land Trust § C 

Advance to about 16 from last 
year’s low of 7% reflects new oil 
discoveries on properties. (Paid 
single 15-cent div. last Dec.) This 
trust derived about 85 per cent of 
1943 revenues from oil royalties and 
other income from extensive tracts 
leased to Atlantic Refining, Standard 
of Texas, Continental, Cities Service, 
Gulf, Humble, Mid-Continent, Ohio, 
Phillips, Pure Oil, Shell, Stanolind 
and Sun. Net averaged about 21 
cents per sub-share certificate (the 
listed issue) in seven years. Shell and 
Cities Service made an important dis- 
covery on two 160-acre tracts in Sep- 
tember and are paying $1 million 
therefor, with T>xas Pacific retaining 
a one-sixth royalty interest. 


Van Raalte C+ 

Continues an above-average textile 
specialty, at 28, “ex” rights. (Past 
twelve months’ dividends, adjusted 
to prospective capitalization, would 
approximate $1.50, yielding 5.4%.) 
Among the most valuable subscription 
rights in some years are those where- 
by common shareholders of record 
October 16 may purchase one addi- 
tional share for each held, at $10, un- 
til Nov. 14. Proceeds would retire 
the remaining 9,654 shares of $7 pre- 
ferred stock at $115. The senior issue 
already had been reduced from 13,822 
shares by a partial call in February. 
Nine months’ net was $3.54 vs. $3.81 
per share a year before, but on the 
proposed capitalization would equal 
$2.02 vs. $2.18 per-share. (Also FW, 
jay 
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MIGHT In government cir- 
BE A cles some concern is 
SUBSTITUTE expressed over the 

problem of how to 
aid small business when the time is 
reached when industry will have to 
reconvert to peacetime production. 
One of the special questions is, how 
can they be fitted into the highly com- 
petitive era which is anticipated? An- 
other is, how they will be able to 
finance their reconversion ? 

The theory that the Government 
should set aside a substantial appro- 
priation out of which loans could be 
advanced to these small enterprises, 
a favorite idea with New Dealers, is 
impracticable. This was emphatically 
revealed in the Government’s ven- 
tures into the field of home loans, 
which had such unhappy results, the 
taxpayers having had to absorb the 
losses sustained through many a 
foreclosure. 

Solvent small business enterprises 
should not experience any difficulty 
in getting loans for reconversion or 
expansion from their banks within 
their reasonable requirements, for 
these institutions are eager to get 
this kind of business. But they cannot 
take chances with risk enterprises for 
they are only the trustees of their 
depositors. 

Then where else can the money be 
found to finance small businesses 
where the element of risk is large? 
Possibly by offering their securities 
to their neighbors, and this may be- 
come feasible if taxes are made lenient 
enough to encourage individuals to 
take speculative risks. Another ave- 
nue for such assistance was brought 
out in a suggestion advanced recently 
by Floyd Odlum, President of Atlas 
Corporation, which has been so suc- 
cessful in financing corparations, both 
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large and small, that have good pros- 
pects of success. In a portrayal of 
the postwar possibilities of invest- 
ment trusts, he pointed out the part 
that could be played by the non- 


diversified type of investment com- 


panies. 

Mr. Odlum stated that because 
they are not hide-bound by restrictive 
regulations, such companies are in an 
excellent position to. finance small 
and sound business enterprises, and 
this is a field in which they could 
anticipate profits. With their staffs of 
research experts they are equipped 
to sift the good from the bad. 

The Government, it would seem, 


‘would be more successful if it would 


partially guarantee such loans made 
by the non-diversified trusts after 
they have stamped their approval on 
them. The triists could act as bankers 
for small business, and the over-all 
risk should not be too great because 
of the element of diversification. 

Here might be a workable substi- 
tute to the Government taking all the 
risk. 


A. In Parliament only 

PORTENT recently, they were 
debating Lend-Lease 
and Great Britain’s 

obligations in relation to it. 

The United States has been most 
generous, commented Conservative 
member Robert Boothby, but then he 
added: “They owe us a pretty good 
debt for what we did for them in 
1940-41.” 

If they think of us like this when 
the war has not yet ended, after we 
have spilled our precious blood and 
have freely. given billions of dollars 
to the cause what will they say after 
peace is established? We recall that 
it was not many years following the 


.gether with the impediments with 


last world war that Uncle Sam be- 
came Uncle Shylock. Let us hope 
this is not a portent of a similar de- 
velopment. 


HILL Among an increas- 
UNBOSOMS ing number of our 
HIMSELF large corporations, 


there are refreshing 
indications of a much closer contact 
between management and employees. 
This is a good sign, for the average 
worker of today is intelligent enough 
to distinguish fact from fancy if his 
employer candidly takes him into his 
confidence, and he well recognizes the 
need of team work for continuous and 
harmonious employment. 

A typical example of this type of 
employer-and-employee intimacy is 
the manner in which J. B. Hill, Pres- 
ident of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, keeps in contact with the 
men who run the road—from track 
walker to engineer. From time to 
time he addresses his “fellow em- 
ployees,” relating to them in a per- 
sonal message the problems that may 
be puzzling the management, the solu- 
tion of which is as much their concern 
as it is his, 

Altogether Hill has written and 
circulated among his coworkers 114 
such personal communications, so by 
this time they must have been made 
familiar, from A to Z, with all the 
operating details and kinks that make 
the wheels of their road revolve, to- 


which it has to contend. 

In his last message he confined 
himself to the difference in the atti- 
tude of the Government toward the 
railroads and toward competing forms 
of transportation and how this results 
in gross discrimination from which 
they and other workers on all the 
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other roads share and share alike. 
And after citing instance after in- 
stance of such unfair treatment he 
asks whether it is not high time for 
employees, ordinary tax payers and 
railroad investors to “become vocal 
and holler their heads off in favor of 


equal rights to all and special priv- 
ileges to none.” | 

Enterprising managements of other 
corporations could well follow the Hill 
pattern of acquainting their employees 
with their problems, for by so doing 
they would acquire their confidence 


and good will and make them com- 
rades in arms in any struggle involv- 
ing injustices. The workers have as 
much at stake in their jobs as the 
management has in keeping the busi- 
ness prosperous that provides them 
with work. 


New Wage Increases in Prospect 


Modification of Little Steel wage formula generally expected 
following election. Effect on individual industries will vary 
widely. Increased output per worker an offsetting factor 


uiescent only because of the im- 

minence of the Presidential elec- 
tion, the labor unions can be expect- 
ed in another week or so to resume 
pressure on the Administration to re- 
vise (upward, of course) the Little 
Steel wage formula. In fact, there are 
indications that the White House and 
the War Labor Board have resigned 
themselves to a breaking of the in- 
flation “line” which was to have been 
“held at all costs.” 

The wage case in immediate ques- 
tion is that of the steel workers. But 
granting of further increases to the 
steel unions would be but the fore- 
runner of a wave of new wage de- 
mands throughout all industry. 
Hence, the wage cost factor seems 
destined to become of increasing im- 
portance for many types of business- 
es in the period ahead. " 


Wage Costs 


An adequate measure of the rela- 
tive importance of manufacturing 
wage costs is furnished by figures 


from the Biennial Census of Manu- . 


facturers. Among other data, this 
canvass gathers information on the 
total wages paid in our various in- 
dustries, and also “value of products 
added by manufacture.” The latter is 
calculated by subtracting from the 
value of the manufactured products, 
the total cost of materials, supplies, 
contract work, containers, fuel and 
similar expense items. Then, obtain- 
ing the percentage of “value added” 
that is represented by wage costs, we 
have some indication of the compara- 
tive wage vulnerability of the respec- 
tive industries. 

Unfortunately, figures based on 
1939 results are the latest that have 
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been published, and in the meantime 
there have of course been many 
changes in wage rates as well as in 
other cost elements. Nevertheless, 
the figures are of definite value in 
showing the comparative status of a 
wide range of important industries. 

Thus, despite the changes that 
have occurred in the past several 
years, it is clear from the tabulation 
below that in the chemical industry, 
wages do not constitute anything like 
the factor they do in hosiery manu- 
facturing. For manufacturing as a 
whole, it appears that wages account 
for around 37 per cent of the total 
“value added,” but the table dis- 
closes wide variations from that aver- 
age. 

Initial effect of wage increases fre- 
quently is reflected in corporate in- 
come accounts, the impact being de- 
termined by (1) the proportion of 


operating costs accounted for by 
wages, and (2) of course, the size 
of the increase. For many years, how- 
ever, the trend of wages has been 
upward, and it doubtless will con- 
tinue in that direction for many more. 
From the standpoint of corporate 
earnings, oye of the most important 
offsets to this trend has been the in- 
creased output per worker, which has 
been significant even in recent years. 


Official Figures 


Official figures on man-hour out- | 
put for all manufacturers were dis- 
continued following 1941. Taking 
1939 as 100, the official figures show 
1941 man-hour output at about 108. 
Unofficial but: reliable estimates place 
the 1943 performance at 116, an im- 
provement that absorbs a significant 
portion of the wage increases that 
have been granted in the meantime. 


Relative “Wage Vulnerability” of 26 Representative Industries 


, of Wages 
to “Value 
MANUFACTURE Added” 
*Average for all manufactures 36.8% 
Aircraft and Parts............ 42.3 
Agricultural Implements...... 41.1 
t+Automobiles and Parts...... 48.9 
Bakery Products ............. 38.1 
Boots and Shoes (excluding 
Business Equipment ......... 41.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products 19.0 
Electrical Machinery ........ 33.5 
Glass (Containers and Flat 


Source: Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. 


of Wages 
to “Value 
MANUFACTURE Added” 
Liquors (Distilled and Recti- 
fied or Blended)............ 16.7% 
38.3 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers 16.7 
Paper and Allied Products.... 35.6 
Petroleum Refining .......... 24.3 
Radios, Radio Tubes and Pho- 
53.5 
51.0 
, Rubber Tires (including Inner 
Washing Machines, Ironers, 
etc. (Household) ........... 36.8 


*Based on data from 184,244 establishments in 453 


industries. fIncludes all motor-propelled vehicles having 4 wheels or more, for use on highways. 


‘Comprised of products of steel-works and rolling mills. 


metal work. 


tIncludes “other” tinware, except sheet 
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Insurance Stocks for 


Stable Investment 


Fire company shares have pretty well recovered 
from Supreme Court ruling insurance is interstate 
commerce. Leading issues have investment appeal 


ire insurance stocks long have 

had a strong appeal for investors 
satisfied with a moderate return 
coupled with earnings stability and 
records of uninterrupted dividends 
through the years. Recognition of 
their merits accounts in large meas- 
ure for the resilience they have shown 
following the shock of the United 
States Supreme Court ruling in June, 
which held that insurance companies 
are engaged in interstate commerce. 
To a lesser extent investors have been 
disturbed by the fire loss record of 
$308.8 million for the nine months 
to September 30, which exceeded by 
14 per cent the loss for the same 1943 
period, and ran 33.3 per cent over 
the same nine months of 1942. 


Anti-Trust Action 


In the anti-trust litigation before 
the Supreme Court that body did not 
pass on the merits of the cause itself, 
merely holding that interstate insur- 
ance business was subject to Federal 
jurisdiction and that the action insti- 
tuted against the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association could be tried 
in the lower Federal courts. The 
promptness with which bills were in- 
troduced in the Senate and House 
nullifying the application of anti-trust 
legislation to insurance companies, 
with indications that both bills will 


pass shortly, pretty well cured in- 
vestors of the jitters, and they paid 
only scant heed to the Supreme 
Court’s denial, on October 9, of pe- 
titions for a re-hearing filed by 41 
States. 

Meanwhile the insurance business 
carries on along its usual lines, the 
mounting volume of premiums in the 
several divisions of insurance reflect- 
ing the wartime acceleration of the 
pace of business. The fire companies, 
particularly, give investors reason for 
confidence in their longer term pros- 
pects. Despite the downward trend in 
average premium rates for fire insur- 
ance, premium totals continue to ex- 
pand and cushion the impact of in- 
creasing fire losses. 

October fire losses will show the 
effect of the Cleveland explosion and 
fire, and the year’s total will run well 
over $400 million. Taxes will cut 
about as deeply into underwriting 
profits as in 1943, but there is no 
element of surprise in this. Invest- 
ment income, on the other hand, is 
likely to show some gain over 1943, 
and final net earnings per share on 
fire company stocks are expected to 
run fairly close to 1943 figures, de- 
pending to considerable extent on the 
proportion of fire underwritings to 
over-all premium income. 

The tabulation showing net under- 


writing profits and net investment in- 
come does not of course indicate the 
final net earnings of the companies, 
inasmuch as the effect of tax deduc- 
tions is not shown. The following 
supplemental table shows on a con- 
solidated basis the net per share for 
1943 and, in the few cases available, 
net per share, after taxes, for the 
first six months of 1944: 


Per share 6 mos, 
1943 


Company 1944 
Aetna Insurance (Fire).. $4.01 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 4.55 1.84 
Fire Association......... 3.97 
Fireman’s Fund.......... 6.64 
Great American.......... 2.19 0.68 
Hartford Fire............ 8.53 Ah 
Home Insurance......... 2.24 
Insurance Co. of N. Amer. 8.66 
National Fire............ 4.70 f+ 
St; Pastel: 5.34 *2.27 


*Before income taxes. 


All in all, the earnings outlook for 
the fire companies is satisfactory. 
Those represented in the tabulation 
are generally in strong financial po- 
sition, and it will be noted that 
straight fire premiums represent only 
from 36 to 63.2 per cent of total pre- 
mium volume. Naturally those with 
the smaller proportion of fire pre- 
miums currently are in best under- 
writing earnings position. 


Investment Holdings 


Fire insurance stocks merit a place 
in the portfolio of the average inves- 
tor. Because of their large holdings 
of common stocks the shares of the 
companies have recognized charac- 
teristics as inflation hedges. As a 
group, insurance equities have the 
longest records of uninterrupted divi- 
dend payments, and while yields are 
modest this is an indication of the 
esteem in which they are held by in- 
‘vestors. 


Significant Highlights of the Fire Insurance Group 


7—$Portfolio Distribution—, 
*Net aa Cash & 
Underwriting Investment +Fire U.S. Insur- Pf. & 
Company: Profit c——Income——, Premiums Govt. ance Common 
0.74 84 2.1 2.33 0 19.0 25.8 25.0 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... 0.49 218 2.57 263 57.5 14.3 32.4 29.7 
Fire Association ...... D221 O15 438 395 622 319 159 26 
Fireman’s Fund ...... 1.61 3.68 382 341 425 38.4 217 148 
Great American ...... 0.40 056 1.58 125 592 17.1 20.5 28.0 
Hartford Fire ........ 5.94 3.91 3.50. 3.24 55.5 35.8 28.0 8.1 
DO.57. 1.76 1.51 145 59.6 36.3 11.0 22.2 
Ins. Co. of N. Amer... 182 3.49 407 400 45.7 ae ae 
National Fire ......... 0.34 142 333 236 63.2 44.2 21.2 9.2 
0.45 104 3.32 3.43 5.51 27.1 43.2 11.9 
St. Paul F. & M....... c1.75 36.0 16.5 20.0 5.5 
*Per Share. +Percentage of Full Premium Volume. 
on New York Stock Exchange. c—Adjusted for 5-to-1 Stock Split-up, 1943. D— 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


General run of stocks remains in hesitant mood, as longer war is 
predicted, and presidential election campaign goes into final phase 


\ 


IT IS LITTLE wonder that the stock market has been 
unable to do better than fluctuate in the aimless 
manner that has characterized trading during the 
past month or so, when the outlook for ending the 
European war seems to change so radically from 
time to time. Many were the predictions, not so 
long ago, that the Nazis would collapse before 
the date of our Presidential election, and numerous 
plans based on that assumption were being made. 
Now, the latest authoritative statement of opinion 
concerning the probable length of the war sees 
the conflict lasting well into 1945, with the Japanese 
able to hold out for another eighteen months be- 


yond that. 


WHILE NONE can question that the British Prime 
Minister possesses first-hand knowledge of the situa- 
tion, one must bear in mind the fact that his com- 
ments on the outlook for the war were a part of 
what in this country would be regarded a political 
speech, and they should be interpreted in the light 
of the objectives Mr. Churchill was seeking. Never- 
theless, the effect of this address to Parliament was 
to further increase the confusion concerning the 
war's time element, and it is impossible to over- 
estimate the significance of this factor to the 
market. 


ON THE MATTER of ending of the war hangs 


things of such fundamental importance as the length ' 


and depth of the industrial reconversion let-down, 
the size of the postwar Federal debt burden, and 
particularly tax relief. 


THE IMPORTANCE of tax relief as a stock price 
determinant is clearly shown by adjusting some of 
the 1943 earnings results to a tax situation less 
onerous than the current schedule. Looking at just 
a few companies whose sales volumes should not 
shrink greatly with an ending of the war, it has 
been estimated that elimination of the excess profits 
tax would have permitted American Tobacco to 
earn nearly $6.75 per share last year, as against 
$4.32 actually reported; National Dairy Products’ 
earnings would have been over $4 a share, vs. $2.09 


reported; Pillsbury Mills, $3.25 vs. $2.12; Bristol- 
Myers, $6.80 vs. $4.02; Southern California Edison, 
$2.70 vs. $1.43. The sooner the war can be ended, 
the sooner it will be possible to attain such results. 
And with the abnormalities of wartime removed, to- 
gether with war's problems and uncertainties, the 
market should tend more liberally to capitalize 
corporate earning power than it is doing at present. 


DESPITE THE failure of the price averages to do 
more than show alternate advances and declines 
from one trading session to the next, the fact is that 
numerous individual stocks have been enjoying their 
own bull markets. New highs for the year or longer 
have been averaging twenty or more daily, while 
seldom do over two or three issues sell down to new 
lows. The action of the various yardsticks may have 
been disappointing, but if any tendency can be 
discerned it is a disposition to rise, and not decline. 


THE FACT that it is necessary only to do some sort 
of selling job to move large amounts of investment 
funds into securities is seen from the manner in 
which the record-size new offerings of the past 
several weeks have been absorbed. The inclination 
to channel funds into common shares has not yet 
developed sufficiently to result in a scramble for 
stocks, but with the prospect that interest rates 
will remain extremely low for an indefinite period, 
it will probably prove only a matter of time before 
investors in increasing numbers turn to equities in 
order to obtain better than a negligible return on 
their capital. 


THE ELECTION shortly will be out of the way, and 
regardless of the result its very passing should 
bring some improvement to the general market 
background. In the event of a victory for the con- 
servative candidate the improvement would doubt- 
less be quite marked. However, even though that is 
not witnessed, there will be no reason for disposal 
of good quality stocks, and indications are that the 
buying side of the market will continue to hold the 
greater attraction for investors. 


—Written November 2, 1944; Richard J. Anderson. 
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NEW POSTWAR INDUSTRY: Gloomy predic- 
tions concerning probable unemployment in the 
postwar period all seem to overlook what for this 
country will be a new peacetime industry. Reports 
from Washington are that a postwar normal of 
2.5 million men in the Army and Navy is likely. And 
_ any such force as that would of course require tens 
of thousands of others to produce necessary sup- 
plies and equipment. Just prior to the outbreak of 
the present war, our combined Army and Navy 
totalled only about 300,000 ‘men. But the sig- 
nificance of a 2.5 million figure becomes apparent 
only when it is compared with the prewar employ- 
ment totals of some of our important industries. 
Thus, 1939 employment in automobile, body and 
parts manufacture is reported by the Bureau of the 
Census at 397,537. Steel works and rolling mills 
employed 368,904; cotton broad woven goods had 
312,349 wage earners. Together, those three lead- 
ing employing industries required only a little over 
a million workers. Two and one-half that number 
would be employed by the new postwar "industry". 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY OFF: The Federal 
Reserve Board's index of industrial production for 
September stands at 231! (1935-1939 = 100), which 
is a decline of one point from August. The change 
is insignificant in itself, but it does continue a trend 
that has been in evidence since November of last 
year, when the FRB's compilation topped out at 
247. The October figure, when available (usually 
the 25th of the succeeding month), will show another 
drop, as is indicated by a slackening in the steel mill 
rate, for instance, as well as failure of freight car- 
loadings to reach their usual peak in that month. 

Increases in the volume of production of civilian 
goods are being permitted here and there, and this 
is a process that promises to continue in coming 
months even though the fighting in Germany runs 
longer than had been anticipated. But for a con- 
siderable time such increases will fall far short of 
taking up the slack created by war goods cut-backs. 
And particularly in the FRB index they will fail to 
find adequate reflection, because of the manner in 
which this statistical series was revised several years 
ago to give greater weight to the output of purely 
military materiel. 


NO SUGAR PRICE YET: Leading sugar com- 
pany shares are up substantially from 1944 lows and 
are not far from their best prices for the year, 
despite the fact that there has yet been no an- 
nouncement concerning prices for the current crop. 
Since 1941, the U. $. Government has paid 
2.65 cents per pound for Cuba's sugar production. 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


Previous attempts by the sugar growing interests 
to secure better terms met with no success, and 
negotiations concerning this year's crop apparently 
are deadlocked, with the Cuban delegation return- 
ing home some time ago without agreeing to the 
U.S. offer. 

Although there have been significant cost in- 
creases, forthcoming earnings statements of the 
cane sugar growers (which will cover the fiscal year 
ended last June 30) will show that the industry is 
able to realize quite satisfactory results on the basis 
of a 2.65-cent price. That figure, it may be noted, 
represents a 70 per cent advance over the price 
obtained only a little over three years’ ago. 

A much less satisfactory prospect is faced by this 
country's beet sugar industry. Because other crops 
are more profitable, the supply of sugar beets this 
year is again materially below normal, and reports 
are that for the second successive season several 
dozen beet processing plants will remain closed. 
Beet sugar company earnings last year were well 
under average levels, and any improvement regis- 
tered this year promises to be unimpressive. 


HEAVIER WESTERN TRAFFIC: Stepping up 
the tempo of the war in the Pacific seems already 
to find reflection in railway traffic figures. And its 
effect on the carloadings statistics will doubtless be ° 
even more pronounced during 1945. Looking at the 
figures covering September, Class | railroads as a 
whole handled 8 per cent fewer freight cars than 
in the corresponding period of 1943. But, for the 
same time, a number of the western roads showed 
significant gains in traffic. The Santa Fe's carload- 
ings for the five weeks ended September rose 
6.5 per cent above the year-ago level; Denver & 
Rio Grande Western was up 9.2 per cent; Union 
Pacific's gain was 9.5 per cent; Northern Pacific's 
increase was 4.8 per cent, and a 12.3 per cent rise 
was shown by Western Pacific. 


HIGHER DIVIDEND TOTAL: According to 
compilations by the Exchange itself, total dividends 
paid in the first nine months of the year on N.Y.S.E. 
listed common stocks totalled 7.2 per cent greater 
than the aggregate disbursed in the same 1943 
period. Among the best performers were the 
amusement issues, with an increase of 35 per cent, 
and the automobile shares, with a 34 per cent rise, 
thanks in significant part to higher payments by 
General Motors. Rubber companies paid out 


29 per cent more. Textile companies reefed their 
sails, however, cutting total disbursements 14 
per cent under the year-ago level, and shareholders 
of finance companies received 10 per cent less. 
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Other groups to curtail payments included the 
building companies (off 8!/, per cent), mining enter- 
prises (6 per cent) and steel, iron and coke issues 
(2 per cent). 

Out of the 857 common stocks listed on the 
"Big Board", 666 paid dividends during the nine 
months. as against 649 in the same period last year. 
Increases were reported on |70 issues, while there 
were 54 reductions and on |7 issues payments were 
eliminated or deferred. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCES: September saw a total 
of only $18.3 million in municipal and state long 
term financing operations, the smallest for that 
month in many years. And, of that small amount, 
$5.6 million was for refunding purposes and thus 
involved no new capital. According to Chronicle 
figures, only $162 million i- new capital was raised 
by municipal and state borrowers in the first nine 
months of this year, which was about a third of the 
$474 million of new money borrowed during the 
same period of 1940, for instance. In recent yéars, 
outstanding state and local bonds have been matur- 
ing at a faséer rate than new ones have been issued, 
a situation that has developed particularly during 
the war. 

Just as soon as Federal restrictions on new con- 
struction are lifted, however, this relationship will 
undoubtedly be reversed. Many a new sewer 
system, city hall or other such project is being held 
in abeyance awaiting availability of» materials, for 
not in decades has it been possible for political 
bodies to secure funds at such low. cost. as at 
present. According to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, state and local governments are 
planning to spend $12.7 billion in public works, and 
realization of anything like that figure will prove 
significant in helping to cushion the postwar transi- 
tion period. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 
Nine months’ bookings of General Electric were 
$1,094 million, compared with $1,199 million ‘in the 
same 1943 period. ... Tide Water Associated will 
pay a 20-cent interim and 20-cent extra dividend 
December |, making 1944 total disbursements of 


$1 vs. 85 cents in 1943. . . . Continental Can 
reported earnings of $2.09 per share for the twelve 
months to September 30 vs. $1.63 per share in the 
same period last year. . . . Atchison has called for 
redemption on January | the entire issue of Trans- 
continental Short Line Ist 5s, 1958. . . . Crown 
Cork & Seal's nine months’ sales were $47.5 mil- 
lion vs. $40.3 million in the same 1943 period, ... 
U.S. Steel's sales of products and services for the 
first nine months rose $89.1 million; increase was 
more than offset by higher labor and material costs, 
plus other increased operating expenses. . . . Great 
Northern -will pay a $1 dividend December 16, 
making a $2 total for the year, same as paid in 
1943... . Officials of R. H. Macy report that plans 
for opening branch stores are being explored and 
will be carried out as soon as conditions permit. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Lily-Tulip Cup 


acquiring Universal Paper Products. . . . Thermoid's 
nine months’ sales of $16.6 million were 5.5 per cent 
above the $15.7 million sales reported for the same 
1943 period. . . . Directors of Morris & Essex for- 
mally signed a merger agreement with Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. . . . B. F. Goodrich's tire 
plant in Colombia is scheduled to start production 
January |; capacity is 100,000 tires and tubes 
annually... . A. M. Castle will acquire Gibbs Steel 
Company, largest Wisconsin steel distributor. . . . 
Eagle-Picher has called for redemption January | 
entire issue of 6 per cent preferred stock... . 
North American Company seeks SEC approval of 
its. dividend -declaration of one share of Pacific 
Gas & Electric for each one hundred shares of 
North American. . . . Allison Division of General 
Motors is preparing for large scale production of 
jet propulsion units for Army Air Force. . . . Nine 
months’ billings of Allis-Chalmers were $273.8 mil- 
lion vs. $206.5 million in the like period last year. 
. . . Nine months’ earnings of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well equalled $1.65 per share after $5.40 per share 
tax charges vs. $1.62 and $4.20 per share, respec- 
tively in the like period last year. . . . Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass paying $2 year-end dividend, payable 
December |1, compared with $1.75 at the 1943 
year-end. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


TED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 


Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. je 
be 
BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS in 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio FOR INCOME th 
‘backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. tu 
ably safe as to interest and principal. ay nina Call T 
Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 98 5.10% Not F 
FOR INCOME — Ts. Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 97 6.19 110 4 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4\/os, '77.. 100 4.50%, 105 Philadelphia Co. $6 cum......... 104 5.77 110 
Public Service N. J. $5 cum...... 103 4.85 Not m 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 794.43 100 ti 
OE 105 4.76 105 Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4/2s,'78. 102 4.41 102 Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 96 (5.73 107, 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5'/2s,1950. 104 5.29 107!/, FOR PROFIT : 
- Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4!/2s,'64. 90 5.00 Not Am. Water orks & El. $6 cum... 98 6.12 Ilo A 
N. Y. Central 2013......... 70° 6.43 110 Columbia G. & El. 6% cum....... 896.74 110 
sag. dit: 99 6.06 110 Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum..... 47 5.85 53 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. ; Erie RR. 5% cum............... 63 -7.94 100 n 
Southern Pacific 4!/os, 1969....... 85 5.29 100 Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.conv. 88 5.68 105 it 
Texas Pacific gen. & ref. 5s, 1979. 99 5.05 105 Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 101 5.94 1 . 
COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 
While these issues are listed primarily because. of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of b 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the "business cycle" types of shares. n 
Adams-Millis........... 31 «$1.75 $1.25 b$2.01 b$1.93 Macy (R.H.) ......... 30 $2.00 $2.00 £$2.14 £$2.49 n 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 16 0.80 0.60 60.52 b0.49 May Department Stores. 63 3.00 3.00 b!.70 bl.8! h 
Amer. News .......... 37 1.80 1.80 . b2.62 62.93 Melville Shoe ......... 37 2.00 b1.08 
Borden Company ...... 33 «150 1.20 60.87 bI.0! Railroad .. 30 2.50 b2.98 62.27 a 
98 2.69 Philip Morris .......... 93 450 4. 96.10 95.8! 
Sterling Drug ......... 65 3.00 2.25 62.25 62.67 
First Nat'l Stores. ...... “4 (2.50 00.65 a0. Union Pacific R.R....... 110 6.00 6.00 13.37 cl 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 52 2.25 1.87'/2 bI.92 bI.61 United Biscuit ......... 22, 1.00 0.75 bI.08 bI.10 
(5580.35 36 U. S. Tobacco ......... 26 1.30 0.90 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 29 1.65 1.55 cl.13 1.26 Walgreen ............. 30 1.60 1.20 bi.16 bi.16 : 
€ 
: BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 
Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as . 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. . i 
American Brake Shoe .. 44 $1.80 $1.15 $2.08 c$1.83 Glidden Company ..... 23 $0.90 $0.90 b§$0.62 b$0.73 
American Stores ....... 18 1.00 1.00 60.58 b0.58 Great Northern Ry. pfd. 41 2.00 2.00 5.21 5.74 
Anaconda Copper ..... 27 250 1.50 62.06 b1.90 Homestake Mining .... 42 .... .... 60.75 bD0.26 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 66 6.00 6.00 69.43 b7.29 Kennecott Copper ..... 35 3.00 1.50 62.06 b!.99 f 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 64 6.00 6.00 4.86 4.99 Libby, McNeill & Libby. 8 0.45 0.50 [0.88 [0.94 
Briggs Mfg 2.00 1.50 bI.39 Lima Locomotive ...... 46 2.00 1.50 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 89 7.00 7.00 7.84 b7.40 
i Climax Molybdenum ... 34 3.20 1.50 2.90 2.42 
McCrory Stores ....... 19 = 4.00 0.75) 2.02 
Commercial Solvents ... 16 0.60 0.30 0.75 0.74 
Mid-Continent Pete. ... 25 1.40 1.40 b1.64 b1.79 
ay Continental Can ....... 39 1.00 0.75 1.63 52.09 New York Air Brake 46 2.00 2.00 2.67 ¢287 
2% Crown Cork & Seal..... Thompson Products .... 47 1.50 0.75 4.54 b4.78 
Firestone Tire ......... 52 2.00 1.50 62.60 b288 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 16 0.85 1.00 cl.13 1.69 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 2.00 2.00 2.73 2.36 Timken Roller Bearing... 50 2.00 1.50 1.29 bI.30 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 39 1.65 1.20 bi.87 bl.64 Twentieth Century-Fox .. 26 2.00 2.00 62.79 b3.12 
General Electric ....... 37 140 1.40 cl.0? cl.10 U.S. 58 4.00 4.00 3.60 3.49 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal years ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. 
j—Fiscal year ended February 28. r—I2 months to June 30. s—I2 months to September 30. D—Deficit. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


inancially, Paris is almost as far 
from New York as it was before 
France was recognized. It may be 
months before early morning custom- 
ers of brokerage offices will find a 
Paris wire story on the tickers. Sub- 
ject to possible court judgments, to 
be sure, Bank of France money is be- 
ing restored to French custody. But 
this will not affect financial transac- 
tions. When they are released from 
Treasury control, American funds of 
Frenchmen almost certainly will be 
controlled by the French Govern- 
ment. There is some talk of a tenta- 
tive agreement on a franc-dollar rate. 
The big banks are being encour- 
aged to re-open their Paris offices as 
fast as possible. Brokerage firms too 
will be able to resume their trans- 
Atlantic ties. The State Department 
would like to see old business con- 
nections restored and is doing its bit 
in that direction. But it does not have 
exclusive say. 
Connections that can be restored 
by mere mail or cable message should 
not entail much difficulty. However, 
if a New York partner, himself, 
must go to the Continent, things will 
be different. He can get a passport 
and visa well enough, but ship or 
plane passage is something else. Pres- 
tige will probably count. 


FORECASTS ABOUND that 
world-wide relaxation of ‘curbs on 
gold production is on its way. Gov- 
ernment legations in South Africa are 
sending messages to Wa.uington urg- 
ing shipment of mining machinery, 
and they are getting attention. If 
South Africa gets anything, obvious- 
ly domestic mines will also. The big- 
gest companies might prefer delay in 
order to get the advantages of post- 
war declines in taxes and operating 
costs. 


LOANS ON LIFE INSURANCE 


> INTEREST FROM 1 
235% 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fiscal Service Corp. 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION 
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BECAUSE CUT-BACKS in De- 
troit will be especially high, immedi- 
ate situation of the auto companies is 
closely watched by the agencies in- 
terested in reconversion. Much of 
their new plant is said to have been 
designed uniquely for war produc- 
tion so that it cannot easily be used 
for ordinary manufacture. Govern- 
ment economists think that substan- 
tial new investment in the auto field 
will be required. 

New investment is hardly likely to 
mean the sale of new securities, how- 
ever. Even after renegotiation, the 
majors will have large liquid assets 
—to be buttressed, perhaps, by bank 
credits. 

Some of the agencies figure that it 
will take a full year from V-E Day 
to get back to 1939 passenger car 
production—and even this is not sure. 
It is assumed, for example, that com- 
ponents which at present are all but 
unobtainable, will be delivered with 
relative freedom. 


THE LAW ALLOWING the 
Armed Services to renegotiate war 
contracts ends December 31, subject 
to power of the President to extend 
it for six months on one month’s no- 
tice. Army and Navy have not yet 
decided what recommendation to 
make, but some important Army men 
consider that this backstop still is 
needed. Navy has more confidence in 
its ability now to get bottom prices. 


THE SEASON ALMOST is at 
hand for speculating on the size and 
composition of the 1945-46 budget. 
Right now the Budget Bureau is lis- 
tening to the proposals of the De- 
partments and Agencies, many of 
which have been told to cut sharply. 
In toto, these cuts seem likely to be 
appreciable. 

Necessarily, the budget must 
shadow the progress of the war, 
which cannot be forecast. The Ad- 
ministration is setting down figures 
based on full warfare throughout the 
1946 fiscal period, even though this 
is considered utterly unlikely. As 


the war ends, excess appropriations 
can, in effect, be cancelled by the 
Budget Bureau. 

Appropriations to the war agencies 
will not be cancelled immediately on 
V-E and V-J Days. Liquidation it- | 
self will carry the expense of pre- 
serving records, moving equipment, 
etc. Moreover, some of the jobs now 
done by the war units will be contin- 
ued permanently under the regular 
departments and bureaus. Which 
they are to be, is being negotiated 
now. 


ARMY OFFICERS and WPB 
heads tell interested newspapermen 
that the two organizations now get 
along very nicely, thank you. There 
is the suspicion that the Army is be- 
ing especially sweet in order to un- 
derline the contrast between Nelson’s 
and the present regime, On its part, 
WPB no longer takes up big issues 
such as the Army’s total procure- 
ment program. 


AT HEARINGS before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Pan American 
Airways is promising some glorious 
postwar slashes in passenger and 
freight rates throughout the world. 
As a sample, fare to London from 
New York would be cut from $572 
to $148 and travel time from 26 
hours thirty minutes, to 13 hours 
forty minutes. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 


WHAT LEADERS SAY ABOUT 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY 


This Book explains No one should speak above 


WHY @ whisper on the general 
subject (economics) unless 
there are he has read and digested 
Business Progress and Poverty. 
Depressions —JoHN Kieran 
Wars and We ought to tax all idle 
Unemployment land the way Henry George 
and tells said, —HEnry Forp 
People don’t argue with 
HOW George’s teachings; they 
te stop them simply don’t know it. 
—TOoLsToy 
Clothbound — 571 Pages, 
One Dollar, Postpaid. 
PROGRESS FREE: 10 Lesson Corre- 
POVERTY Spondence course included. 


| HENRY GEORGE 
SCHOOL 


50 East 69th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


ADDRESS AND RETURN WITH $1 
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Oftshoots & Sidelines 


Stromberg-Carlson Company is 
the sponsor for a miniature “Radio 
City” to be built in Rochester, N. Y. 
—plans are being formulated for the 
erection of buildings to house radio 
stations WHAM and WHFM, and 
later provisions will be made for tele- 
vision studios. .. . A new high-speed 
electro-tinning process for coating 
copper wire has been developed by 
duPont de Nemours—only half the 
amount of scarce tin is required for 
this method, which can be applied 
with equal facility to all wires from 
as fine as human hair to those of 
heavy gauges. . . . Braniff Airways, 
Inc., will organize a new “Air Mail 
and Air Cargo Division’ to coordi- 
nate its expanding efforts in air ex- 
press service—postwar plans involve 
both Latin American and internation- 
al routes for air freight. . . . Sears, 
Roebuck has added a telephone-cus- 
tomer service in the areas surround- 
ing a number of its bigger retail 
stores—the idea is for consumers to 
consult their mail-order catalogues at 
home, and then phone in their orders. 
... It is reported that Graham-Paige 


By Weston Smith 


will expand in the farm, equipment 
field after the war—American rights 
to a highly efficient foreign device for 
tilling the soil are understood to have 
been acquired, and other agricultural 
machines may be added later... . 
General Steel Castings has obtained a 
patent on one-piece top for war tanks 
—the design is said to be of a nature 
that will withstand a heavy barrage. 


Plastic Parade 


Something new in plastic rivets, 
made entirely of plastics, is now be- 
ing employed in airplane construction 
by Douglas Aircraft—the rivets are 
heated prior to insertion, and expand 
and set firmly in place when cooled. 
. . . Newest in plastic flooring com- 
pounds has been introduced by Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing for 
use in providing non-skid surfaces 
for the floors of aircraft and the decks 
of ships—this plastic compound, 
which is a thiocol synthetic rubber 
combined with ground cork, can be 
applied by pouring, spraying or 
brushing. . . . Borden Company has 
added another of its plastic bonding 
compounds under the tradename of 


“Compregnite”—it is described as a 
phenol-formaldehyde resin solution, 
but just what it will be used for is 
not indicated. . . . Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., will supply most of 
the raw materials for making clari- 
nets by the time the war ends—the 
scarcity of ebony has forced the musi- 
cal instruments to turn to plastic sub- 
stitutes. . . . A non-creeping plastic 


_ that dries quickly and then will strip 


the finish from any metal has been 
developed by Fidelity Chemical Prod- 
ucts—this process can be utilized for 
removing insulating coatings from 
wire, as well as for stripping paint 
or enamel from metal objects of any 
size or shape. . . . An improvement 
in colorless plastic finishes to keep 
linoleum shining, smooth and clear 
is the new “Plasti-Lino” introduced 
by Sager Chemical Products—one 
coat by brushing is said to last sev- 
eral months, thus eliminating the 
need for frequent waxing. . . . The 
Society of the Plastics Industry will 
meet at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
to hold a forum on the postwar mer- 
chandising of plastics—included in 
the discussions will be “synthetic 
rubber as a part of plastics industry.” 


FUTURE. 


the buyer and the seller. 


WANTED: NEW PRODUCTS 


DRIVE AHEAD WITH 


MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
ON THE POST ROAD TO TOMORROW | 


This Corporation, now engaged in industries making a vital contribution to 
the WAR-EFFORT, is destined to forge ahead in the POST-WAR WORLD. 


Therefore, in order to maintain and advance our position in the WORLD 
OF TOMORROW, we are on the alert for businesses with a POST-WAR 


We will buy companies or products at prices which are attractive to both 
Send the facts, preferably in writing to: 


MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


BARTLETT PINKHAM, Vice President—C. BEESON NEAL, Secretary—-JOHN B. JANIGAN 


 §00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 18 
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food Foibles 


One of the promising postwar uses 
for the aluminum foil of Reynolds 
Metals will be for wrapping foods 
for storage in refrigerators and freez- 
ing chests—primary advantage of this 
type of wrapping is that it keeps 
fruits and vegetables fresh and pre- 
vents odors from escaping to con- 
taminate other food in the same com- 
partment, and vice versa. . . . Libby, 
McNeill & Libby has completed tests 
on a new line of canned goods that 
will be offered as soon as the tin con- 
tainers become available—included 
in the offerings are both fruits and 
vegetables. . . . Orange juice by the 
cake will be next, now that Pure 
Fruit Juices, Inc., has found a meth- 
od for quick freezing fruit juices— 
the advantage is that the full vitamin 
C content is retained, as well as the 
fresh fruit flavor. . . . The soybean 
has now become the raw material for 
a new prepared biscuit flour that will 
be featured by Clifton Kitchen Prod- 
ucts, Inc.—called “Soyscuits,” it is 
ready to mix by simply adding water 
or milk. . . . The aroma of fresh 
roasted coffee is captured by a new 
process, patented by Granular Foods, 
Inc., and will be utilized for making 
a coffee-flavored corn syrup—the 
process involves the use of live steam 
to absorb the coffee odor, which is 
then saturated with the syrup... . 
United Air Lines will soon add pre- 
cooked dehydrated foods to the 
menus on its airliners—tests show 
that dried soups, meatloaf and coffee 
are suitable items for airway meals. 


Publishing Patter 


Hillman Periodicals, Inc., will dis- 
continue several of its comic books 
and detective magazines to launch 
Pageant, a new pocket-size digest 
magazine—plans call for the publica- 
tion to be bound with a square back 
like a book, and editorial matter will 
have a mass-circulation appeal... . 
The American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers will become the publisher of 
Tool Engineer, beginning with the 
February, 1945, issue—in the past 
this trade journal has been handled 
independently of the society... . A 
new monthly magazine devoted to all 
phases of the research field will make 
its bow soon under the sponsorship 
of the Research Record Company— 
up to now researchers have had no 
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trade paper of their own, and_this 
venture may provide a helpful service 
to the experts in this specialized field. 
. .. Latest in postwar industrial pub- 
lications is Aluminum & Magnesium, 
which is being issued by Atlas Pub- 
lishing Company—important in the 
editorial content will be the new uses 
for these two light metals after the 
war. ... Watt Publishing Company, 
owner of the Poultry Tribune, 
Hatchery: Tribune and Turkey 
World, has acquired Better Equip- 
ment & Farming Methods from Mid- 
land Publishing Company—the name 
of the latest addition will be shortened 
to Better Farming Methods. 


Promotionals 


The fall advertising campaign of 
Packard Motor Car is designed to 
warn “overly-optimistic drivers who 
think that new cars are just around 
the corner”—headlined “Three Hid- 
den Dangers,” the messages will 
stress wartime servicing by advising 
that steering controls, brakes and 
lubricated parts must still be watched 
until victory is won. .. . Two new 
trade associations are being organ- 
ized to solve problems in their re- 
spective industries after the war: (1) 
“Labor Institute for Luggage & 
Leather Goods Industries” has been 
formed to exchange ideas of manage- 
ment and labor, and (2) “Associated 
Door Industries” will bring together 
the manufacturers of garage, fire and 
industrial doors and serve as a liaison 
agency with WPB, OPA and WMC 
officials. . . . Electric Storage Battery 
has inaugurated a newspaper and 
trade magazine campaign in Central 
and South America to publicize the 
availability of “Exide” batteries for 
civilian use—since Pearl Harbor the 
company has not been able to serve 
Latin America requirements, but now 
preparations are being made for the 
lifting of restrictions. . .. Noteworthy 
in the special-purpose booklets of cor- 
porations are (1) a color bibliography 
issued by General Printing Ink to 
provide a listing of all of the impor- 
tant books on color, and (2) “oils for 
the Protective Coating Industry,” a 
booklet tabulating every oil processed 
by Spencer Kellogg & Sons. 

When writing for addition informa- 
tion, please enclose a self-addressed 
envelope or postal card. Mention date 
of issue in which item appeared. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is an extra article of a series. 
ScHENLEY Distitters Corp., New York 


Get Ready, Get Set...! 


We are getting ready here—getting 
organized—for the Sixth War Loan 
Drive. It will start November 20th— 
Thanksgiving season. Appropriate time, 
isn’t it? 


And we’re following through on all of 
the boys and girls here who joined our 
“Hold Your War Bonds” Club. If you 
have been a regular reader of this tower- 
let of type for some months, you will 
perhaps remember that we _ reached 
100% membership in a voluntary group 
—a “Hold Your War Bonds” Club. 
Every member received a card and a 
button reading, “I buy ’em and hold 
’em!” Really, it wasn’t very hard to do 
here—to start this club—because some 
fifteen hundred of our employees, in our 
affiliate companies, are in the armed 
services and the folks who didn’t or 
couldn’t go, want to hold up their end— 
on the home front. 


At any rate, this seems to be a good 
time to say again that we ought to hold 
our bonds, except in cases of dire neces- 
sity, because if one person buys one and 
another sells one, of the same denomina- 
tion, there is really no sale. The sale 
of one nullifies the purchase of the other. 
It seems to me that since our millions 
of young men and women have given 
their services to the armed forces for the 
“duration”, we ought to hold our war 
bonds for at least a like period. Let’s 
not “call” our loan to our Government. 


Maybe you'd like to have some more 
information about this “Hold Your War 
Bonds” Club, which originated here in 
Schenley. Maybe you'd like to start one 
where you work. We'd be glad to give 
you samples of our forms—they’re very 
simple and are yours for the asking. 


MARK MERIT 


al ScHENLEY Corp. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. 
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elease of the complete text of the 
Baltimore & Ohio bond adjust- 
ment plan was followed by a rally in 
most of the bonds in this group. Rails 
were generally firm, and several is- 
sues scored good gains on special de- 
velopments, including the rejection 
by the Circuit Court of the appeal in 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific reorganization case. Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric 6s and other 
utility holding company issues were 
strong. 


CUBA R.R. 5s 


The various issues of Cuban rail- 
road bonds have shown conspicuous 
market strength recently, based on fa- 
vorable earnings reports for the 1944 
fiscal year and the outlook for contin- 
ued high traffic volume. These car- 
riers are largely dependent upon 
sugar production. Prospective sugar 
demand for the duration and in the 
early postwar years points to mainte- 
nance of a relatively high level of 
earnings. 

In respect to deposit receipts bo. 
Cuba Railroad first 5s, there is also a 
special factor in the company’s plan 
for prepayment of 1945-49 amortiza- 
tion installments. Under a’ plan 
adopted in conformity with the Cuban 
Moratorium Law of 1940 and 
amended in 1942, 1 per cent per an- 
num has been paid on undeposited 
bonds; on the deposit receipts, vary- 
ing payments have been made in re- 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 
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Railroad Securities 
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cent years, representing amortization 
payments on principal, fixed interest 
at 1 per cent on the unpaid balance 
of principal, and contingent interest. 

Under the new offer, the company 
will pay on January 1, 1945, $156.28 
on each deposit certificate represent- 
ing (original) $1,000 face value, an- 
ticipating installments due 1945-49. 
With the regular amortization pay- 
ment of $15.20 due in January, this 
will reduce the principal to $709.58 
per $1,000 deposit receipt. The pro- 
posal will become effective unless 
holders of at least 25 per cent of the 
receipts file written dissent before 
November 14. 

Although the amortization plan en- 
countered considerable opposition 
when it was first announced, it is 
working out quite well for bondhold- 
ers who deposited, and the proposed 
prepayment of installments offers an 
incentive for holders of the undepos- 
ited bonds to exchange for deposit re- 
ceipts. Although the earnings outlook 
for the intermediate future is good, 
the prospect of a return to sharp fluc- 
tuations in later years points to the 
advisability of accepting large dis- 
bursements when available. 


N. Y., NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 


At the conclusion of arguments by 
several groups opposing the reorgani- 
zation plan for the New Haven, pre- 
viously approved by the U. S. District 
Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
reserved decision. The appellants in- 
cluded stockholders (whose interest 
was held to be valueless), the City 
of Boston, and several banks holding 


secured notes. Balloting on the play 
is proceeding despite the appeal. Al. 
though the viewpoints of the claim. 
ants opposing the plan are readily 
understandable, it might prove unfor- 
tunate for all of the creditor interests 
if completion of the reorganization 
should be delayed much longer by 
protracted litigation. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 


In view of the Santa Fe’s excep- 
tionally strong cash position, the 
announcement that directors had au- 
thorized redemption of the Transcon- 
tinental Short Line first 4s on 
January 1 did not come as a surprise. 
The bonds will be redeemed out of 
treasury funds at a premium of 10 
per cent. Prepayment with interest 
to January 1 will be available begin- 
ning December 1. 

After this redemption call, the com- 
pany will have less than $8 million 
callable debt, consisting of convertible 
4s due in 1955 and 1960. The road’s 
debt ratio has been conservative for 
many years, and bonds outstanding 
($323 million) amounted to only 47 
per cent of total capitalization at the 
end of 1941. Redemption of the 
Transcontinental Short Line 4s will 
reduce the debt total to $243 million. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Date 


Issue 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Transcontinental Short 
Line 1st 4s, Entire Jan. 1, 1945 


$9,000 Dec. 1, 1944 


Central York Power 


Corp.—gen. 3%s, 1962..... 2,000,000 Dec. 30, 194 

(Saanaeian 000 Dec. 1, 1944 


- Ent Dec. 5, 1944 


Geb. Sis, 1058............ Entire Nov. 27, 1944 
Consolidated Gas Utilities— 
tire Nov. 28, 1944 
Corp.—deb. 
of 1924 due 8,990,000 Dec. 
we 1949.......... F . 1, 1944 
Corb 
150,000 Dec. 1, 1944 
Gies ‘Alden Coal Co.—Ist 4s, 
Iowa Service Co.—Ist 
68,000 Nov. 24, 1944 
Iowa Gouthern Utilities Co.— 
%% debs., 1966.......... 200,000 Dec. 1, 1944 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis R.R. 
let Entire Nov. 24, 1944 
—list 150,000 Dec. 22, 1944 
Water Service Co.—lst 
30,000 Dec. 1, 1944 
Pittsburgh Steel . Co. — lst 
124,000 Dec. 1, 1944 
Pale New England Theatres— 
Ist mtg. bonds, 1958...... 193,750 Nov. 24, 1944 
Public Service Co. of No. Ill. 
—Ist 3%s, 1968........... Entire Nov. 25, 1944 
Public Service Co. of Colo.— 
4%: debs., 1949........... 490,000 Dec. 1, 1944 
Puget Sound Power & Light 
—wist 4368, 420,000 Dec. 1, 1944 
Corp.—conv. deb. 
Twin "city erg 
—lst & ref. A& B 
Toledo Co. — 3%% 
United ‘Stockyards Corp.—coll, 
Entire Nov. 27, 1944 


tr. A 4%s, 1951........... 
N 


estern 
—Ist 5s, 1946 Entire Dec. 1, 1944 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


The sizeable debt retirements, out-. 


standing financial position, and pros- 
pects for continued good earnings 
have greatly enhanced the standing 
of the junior adjustment 4s, selling 
around 115 to yield about 3.4 per 
cent. The general 4s, 1995, have been 
firmly reestablished in their former 
position as one of the strongest rail- 
road liens, These bonds are selling 
around 125 to yield approximately 3 
per cent to maturity. 


UTILITY BONDS 


In a review of electric utility stat- 
istics for the years 1937-43, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission points te 
stability of earnings as one of the 
major factors accounting for lowering 
of the industry’s capital costs. The 
ratio of operating income to utility 
plant, less reserves for depreciation, 
was 6.2 per cent in 1943, the same as 
in 1937. Operating income of the 
companies covered in the survey was 
$759.3 million last year, a decline of 
only about $10 million from 1937 de- 
spite large increases in accruals for 
depreciation and taxes and in operat- 
ing expenses. 

Thus, although the utilities justly 
complain that a considerable part of 
normal earnings has been subject to 
excess profits taxes, average yields 
on public utility bonds show a reduc- 
tion of about one-quarter from the 
end of 1937 to the end of 1943. There 
has been a further decline in 1944, 
and the average yield on bonds of 
electric utility operating companies is 
less than 3 per cent. 

Money market conditions have 
greatly facilitated the refinancing of 


many utility bonds on a low interest |» 
cost basis, but the yields of less than 
3 per cent in this gioup also reflect’ 
confidence of investors in continued 
stability of earnings in this industry. 


Concluded from page 4 


taken over by the French government 
will probably be managed under a 
government trusteeship. Such an 
organization in turn helps to estab- 
lish permanence of the system of 
industrialization because it is a funda- 
mental characteristic of any Govern- 
ment bureau to work for its own per- 
petuation. 

_France’s experiment with the na- 
tionalization of certain phases of its 
economy may be followed by other 
countries, especially in view of the 
growing influence of Russia in Euro- 
pean affairs. If such a development 
is to eventuate it must have signifi- 
cant repercussions upon our own 
economy. State ownership or con- 
trol of industry invariably brings a 
nation’s foreign trade under strict 
government supervision with all the 
aspects of a cartel, to which we are 
theoretically and traditionally op- 
posed. The present trend toward a 
socialistic economy in Europe may 
force us to modify our ideas on car- 
telization and state monopolies if we 
wish to carry out our ambitious plans 
for foreign trade expansion in the 
postwar period. 


SAFETY 


For institutions, corporations and 
large and small investors, this time- 
tested, federally chartered savings 
institution offers utmost safety. 
Large reserves, prime security, able 
management and federal insurance 
to $5,000 protect investments. 
Current return is _better-than- 
average. Write for full details. 


STANDARD 
Savengs 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 South Olive Street 
Los Angeles * MI-2331 


: November 20 


SWING 
INTO 
ACTION 


Campaign 
Opens 


NOVEMBER 8, 1944 


| Fact-Seeking 


New Englanders turn to 
The BOSTON GLOBE— 
Boston’s only all-day 
newspaper — for their fi- 
nancial news, making it a 
“must” for your adver- 
tising message. 


The 
Boston Globe 
MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 


ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared —Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


Preferred Stocks 


6 Central Row Hartford 4, Conn. 
Members New York Stock Exchangc 


PUTNAM & Co. 


l. 
4 
| 
' SOCIALISTIC STATE? 


FACTOGRAPHS 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 


Date revfsed to November 1, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (RM) 


Incorporated: 1917, Ohio. Business origin- 4 

ally 1899. Office: 703 Curtis | 39 

Street, Middletown, Ohio. Annual meeting: [39 HHS ee 
Third Thursday in April. Number of stock- 10 Os 
holders (December 31, 1943): Preferred, 0 

10,832; common, 32,500. 

Capitalization: Long term debt..$17,750.000 

*Preferred stock 4%% cum. 

conv. ($100 par)............. 449,930 shs PER SHARE) 
Common stock ($25 par)....... 2,868,724 shs 1936 °37 "38 "39 “40 ‘41 “42 1943 


~*Callable at $105 through July 15, 1947; 
—— at declining rate. Convertible at 
-2 inte pe commen at $47.50 per share through July 15, 1945; thereafter at $50 through 


Business: Chief product is steel sheets. Major outlet is 
normally the automotive industry; other markets are makers. 
of agricultural machinery, electrical equipment and refrigera- 
tors. Ownership of rolling process provides royalty revenues. 


Management: Able and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $58.8 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $16.7 million. 
Book value of common, $32.82 a share. 

Dividend Record: Accumulations on preferred cleared in 
1940; regular payments since. Common dividends paid 1906- 
1931, except 1908, 1935-1937, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Rising costs have cut profits despite record sales 
on war orders. Earnings in the reconversion and postwar 
periods will depend upon volume of durable goods production. 

Comment: Preferred is suitable for a business man’s port- 
folio. Common is speculative, and quick to reflect changes in 
business and earnings prospects. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


ears 

Qu. ended: 3 June 30 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
| eee: $0.3 $0.68 $0.8 $2.73 $1.95 37 —23% 
0:80 1.50 O79 D0. 2.5) 45%—15% 
DO.25 D0.36 DO0.37 p0.18 D1.16 None 244%—13% 

see 0.10 0.13 0.03 0.43 0.69 None 22%—11% 
SE A 0.17 0.20 0.45 1.14 1.96 0.25 18%— 9% 
| See 1.08 0.55 0.70 0.88 3.21 1.40 15%— 9 
0.43 0.38 0.78 0.42 2.01 1.00 12 —9 
0.36 0.41 0.58 0.07 1.42 1.00 16%—10 
0.25 0.25 0.14 70.60 t17%—12% 


- *Based on average shares outstanding during each year. To November 1. 


Anaconda Copper Minjng Company 


peeamnings & Price Range (A) 


Data revised to November 1, 1944 60 


incorporated: 1895. Montana. Statutory office: 45 
Anaconda, Mont.; other office, 25 Broadway, 30 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 15 
Wednesday in May. Number of | stock- 0 
holders (December 31, 1943): 116,400 res 3 


Capitalization: Long term debt........ 
Capital stock ($50 par)........ 8,674, iss. ae 


1936 38 “42 1943 


Business: Largest factor in the copper industry as both 
producer and refiner, and an important producer of lead, zinc, 
silver and other non-ferrous metals. Foreign properties include 
Andes Copper Mining Co., Chile Copper Co. and Greene- 
Cananea Copper Co. Fabricating subsidiaries include the 
wholly-owned American Brass Co. and the controlled Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. 

Management: Experienced in the industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $142.6 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $99.7 
million. Book value, $63.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Disbursements each year since 1900 except 
1921-22 and 1932-35. 


Outlook: Wartime demand assures satisfactory earnings for 


the duration, but postwar outlook is obscured by uncertain- 
ties concerning peacetime requirements, surplus stocks, metal 
prices and production costs. 

Comment: Stock normally reflects primary cyclical in- 
fluences. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended. Mar.31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 To Dividends Price Range 
eS: $0.32 $0.35 $0.47 $0.69 $1.83 $1.25 5534.—28 
0.98 1,22 0.90 0.52 8.62 1.75 694%4—24% 
ee 0.28 0.19 0.19 0.44 1.10 0.50 42%—21 
, Fee 0.43 0.40 0.51 0.99 2. 1.25 —20% 

« OS 1.21 0.81 0.77 1.25 4.04 2.00 32 —18 
1.34 1.29 1.14 1.24 6.01 2.50 30 —22 
SPS 1.15 0.95 1.07 1.03 4.20 2.50 285%—22 
1943... 1.05 1.01 0.91 8.89 2.50 31%—24 
0.87 1.03 *1.50 *28 —24 


*To November 1. +Before depletion. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) ‘ 
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To Our STOCKHOLDERS AND EMPLOYEES: 


‘With the approva! of the Board of Directors, the annual report 
of the Corporation, showing the results of operations for the year 
ended June 30, 1944 is herewith submitted. 


The consolidated net profit was $4,984,098 equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to $7.43 per share on the 632,388 shares of 
outstanding common stock. This is after deducting all charges, 
making foreign exchange adjustments and setting up a reserve for 
contingencies of $1,250,000. The previous year’s result was $4,256,- 
656 equivalent to $7.40 per share on the 575,174 shares of the then 
outstanding common stock, after setting up a reserve for contingencies 
of $750,000. The working capital shows an increase of $4,561,058. 


The combined net earnings of our Canadian and Argentine sub- 
sidiary companies were $2,245,411 after conversion into U. S. 
currency. There are no restrictions in either country on the transfer 
of current earnings to the United States. Opportunities for expan- 
sion in both Canada and Argentina have been encompassed in our 
post-war plans. 


In addition to the earnings stated above, the Corporation's share 
of undistributed earnings for the year ended June 30, 1944 in 
companies not consolidated amount to $327,189. 


Proceedings with respect to renegotiation have been concluded for 
a number of our companies for the period up to June 30, 1943, and 
the results included in current operations. The effect of further 
renegotiation for either the years ended June 30, 1943 or June 30, 
1944 on earnings cannot be material. 


During the past fiscal year, dividends paid in cash amounted to 
$1,464,839 equal to $285,923 on the 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
outstanding, and $1,178,916 on the Common Stock outstanding (at 
the rate of $2.00 per share). On May 15, 1944 a 10% Common 
Stock: dividend was distributed to stockholders, and the regular 
50c quarterly dividend was paid on the additional shares. 


Direct taxes charge to operations for the last fiscal period amounted 
to $11,778,000 in comparison with . $8,142,000 for the previous fiscal 
period. The carry back provisions of the Federal income tax law 
may result in refunds in the event that future earnings are abnor- 
mally reduced. 


Depreciation of fixed assets was $864,304 as compared with 
$723,208 for the previous year. New machinery and additions to 
plant account amounted to $485,985. 


The United Factors Corporation, whose activities consist of com- 
mercial factoring, increased its volume over the previous year, and 
also enlarged its list of clients. Operations are confined to the 
purchasing, discounting and guaranteeing of the accounts receivable 
of its customers. No advances are made against merchandise inven- 
tories. As the business of most of our clients is related to textiles, 
we feel we are particularly adapted to render an unusual service, 
and look for a natural and healthy growth for this company. 


Activities of the Research Division continue to receive our 
vigorous attention, as we consider this development of our business 
of great importance. The creation of new fabrics, including the 
experimentation with new fibres, new finishes, and the use and 
adaptation of chemicals, and manufacturing processes, will evidence 
itself in many ways as soon as business resumes normal operations. 


Our conversion problems from war time activities to the peace 
time demands of our customers are of no consequence. There has 
been little change in the character of our physical equipment. The 
resumption of complete civilian production will be accomplished 
without interruption since our key personnel to a large extent is 
intact, and our mills and finishing plants are in a high state of 
efficiency. 


The importance of customer relations has had the constant attention 
of our Sales Divisions, and we believe we have built up, during this 
unusual period, a store of good will with our trade. 


Business activity throughout the year was at a high level, and the 
textile industry felt the full impact of the war. Due to the require- 
ments of the Armed Forces which we have met to the extent pos- 
sible, we have been unable to fulfill civilian requirements. In many 
lines of consumer goods, shortages and voids have taken place. 
This condition should tend to create a pent up demand for various 
classes of merchandise in the post-war period and make available 
an important potential market on which to concentrate, 


On December 1, 1943 the Bath Mills, Inc., one of our subsidiaries 
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located at Bath, S. C., was honored with the Army-Navy “E” 
Award. This plant supplied insect netting and fabrics for uniforms 
for the Armed Forces. 


Strongly believing in the importance of practical and scientific 
knowledge for the training of young men who are interested in 
textiles, the company has made donations to four textile foundations 
for the support and further development of textile schools. We 
feel, broadly speaking, that this is helpful to the future of the 
textile industry. 


We now have 1,354 of our employees in ‘the Armed Services. 
Of grave concern is the problem of restoring employment to returned 
Servicemen and assisting them in readjusting themselves to civilian 
life. Your company has developed a definite policy in this respect, 
and a suitable position, or an even better opportunity, if capabilities 
permit, will be offered to each man upon his release from the Service. 


Approximately 9,000 people are employed at the present time, and 
existing relations between employees and management are entirely 
satisfactory. The Personnel Department, realizing the importance of 
employee and management relationship, has during the past year 
inaugurated many improvements for the general benefit. In this 
connection the latest development has been the installation of child 
nurseries at some of our mill locations. This has made possible a 
steady attendance on the part of many women who are employed 
under war time conditions, relieving them of the problem of child 
care during working hours. 


The company has eontinued its Group Insurance, which is available 
to all employees. Our Pension Plan is in operation, and physical 
examinations of company executives are arranged annually. 


The Executive Committee, appointed by the Board of Directors, 
continues to meet monthly, and is in intimate touch with the current 
affairs of the company at all times. 


In CONCLUSION: 


The year-ended June 30, 1944 was one of substantial progress; 
financial strength was added, and postwar plans brought nearer to 
operation. 


At this time it is difficult to visualize post-war conditions and 
their effect on the progress and earnings of the company. Your 
officers and directors have considered this subject, and to meet any 
contingency which may arise in this country or abroad, reserves 
have been set up which, in our opinion, are ample to meet the 
possible needs of the company. The decreased demand from the 
government when peace returns should in measure be replaced by 
substantial domestic civilian requirements, unsupplied during the 
war, plus the demand for American goods from the liberated countries 
of the world. 


In spite of the uncertainties that lie ahead, the management looks 
confidently to the future and has endeavored to put the affairs of 
your company in such shape as to be able to cope with new 
conditions. 


The company is in a stronger and more liquid financial position 
than ever before and has ample ready resources to be used for 
post-war rehabilitation and expansion. 


The directors and officers wish to take this opportunity of extending 
greetings to the 1,354 employees serving in the Armed Forces. We 
also express deepest sympathy to the families of the members of 
our organization who have made the supreme sacrifice in the Service 
of their Country. 


Again it is my pleasure to express great appreciation for the 
commendable work, splendid cooperation, enthusiasm and results 
shown by the efforts of the various executives and employees of the 
Company and its subsidiaries. both here and abroad and also for 
the continued guidance of my associate officers and the directors. 

J. W. Scwas, 
President. 


October 25, 1944, 

This report is ‘not a representation, prospectius or circular in 
respect of amy stock of this corporation and is mot presented in 
connection with any sale or offer to sell or buy any stock or security 


_now or hereafter to be issued. 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


frr the fiscal yoor ended June 30, 1904 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 

ond Argentine Government Bonds—at cost (Market Quorations 

ade accounts, notes and acceptances receivable, eee. 10,071,193 
os cad paechasod, reserves of $222,188. aes 7,134,982 
Merchandise Inventories (Note A): 
Raw materials and supplies. 
Finished 230498 11,928,759 


536,131 $44,994,190 


INVESTMENTS IN ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—nor consolidated—book value 
as per financial statements as ac June 30, 1944—$1,946,189 (Note B)g........ 720,631 
and Cincluding $273,007 
Sundry -receivables invesements 
Federal and excess profics tax refunds... 545,465 1,092,161 
eq and hold impr 11,440,504 16,843,345 
Less: Reserves for depreciation and amortization...............+..s000+ 8,421,201 8,422,144 
PATENTS, GOODWILL AND TRADEMARKG...............00000esenceeeeee 3 
$55,996,218 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes pay abl $ 2,550,000 
Trade accounts payable, sundry , accrued expenses, 6,153,437 
reasury Savings Notes, Series 
5,797,889 4,904,321 $18,563,482 
IN Sone’ $TOCK AND SURPLUS OF SUBSIDIARY 
CAPITAL STOCK (Note 
5% Par Value per Share: 
uchorized and issued. 
Less: Io ereasury. cts 3,255 shares 
kk, Par Val .00 per Share: 
Issued (including 176.88 shares scill to be issued in exchange 
of thor Bic ° 
at are 45 2 
of the of bs 660,000 shares 7,111,790 
SURPLUS (Note D): 
Earned surplus, since August 3, 1932.2... 19,075,782 
34,100,941 
Less: Held in treasury—27,612.22 shares of Common Stock at cost....... 430,801 33,670,140 
$55,996,218 
FACTS FOR OUR STOCKHOLDERS 
Eleven 
Year Year Year Year Year Months 
june 30, », une 30, une lune 30, 
1943 “1942 1941 1940 1939 
vidends Paid....... 
ar¢ on 
7.43 7.40 6.41 437 3.37 2.44 
Number of Sh: 
Common Seock * 632,388 575,174 590,528 599,903 599,658 599,956 
dend R. 
Book Value, Common Stock per Share 
(After Reserves for Contingencies and 
42.24 49 29.59 28.47 22.45 
Net Quick Asset Value 
Common Stock per Share 
ducting anding ot 
$104 Short) vege oy 32.46 27.17 19.43 . 15.72 42 . 9.62 
Working 26,430,708 21,869,651 11,475,098 9,435,368 7,514,932 5,771,526 
Reserve cingencies....... 3,000,000 1,750,000 1,000,000 400,000 
be and Surplus: 
and AB. 24,536,754 20,643,380 17,755,596 15,281,354 13,471,241 
Taxes Paid or Accrued: 
jormal Income Ovher......... 172,000 233,000 3,076,000 1,308,000 739,000 634,000 
$7, 10% stock dividend distributed May 15, 1944. 
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REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


MARYLAND 


FORMER BUSCH HOME 


S. ORANGE GROVE AVE. Corner Arlington, 


PASADENA, Calif. 


17 ROOM Aristocratic Home, corner Lot Approx. 
1%, ACRES Terraced. Level and View property. 
4 Master Bed Rooms, 3 Master Baths, Modern 
Large Living Room, Music Room, Den & Li- 


vants Quarters, Wine Cellar, 
Baths. 

A Lovely Home of Refinement. Fixtures, Ma- 
terials, Construction unobtainable today. 12 Min- 
utes from Down Town Los Angeles Via. Arroya 
Parkway, Convenient to Santa Anita, Rose Bowl, 
Short Line Cars. 

Original cost over $100,000.00, Price $35,000.00 

Lee Canfield, 133 Vista Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 


CONNECTICUT 


FAIRFIELD—Old Colonial tastefully modern- 
ized in an idyllic setting of ancient elms with 
a rippling brook and swimming hole, 9 rooms, 
3 baths, maid’s room, bath, over garage, guest 
house, 4 rooms, bath, 8 acres; 4 miles Fairfield 
station; $35,000, Van Riper & De Veaux, Wilton 
666, Wilton, Conn. 


WESTPORT, Conn. — Swimming Pool-Teniis 
Court. 12 ACRES, BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL. 
Formerly $125,600. Now asking $55,000. Unusual- 
ly charming house which is not too large for 
present-day living. Gardener’s apartment over 5- 
car garage. Frances Tilghman, 58 E. Post Rd, 
Westport 2-4133. 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE: The late Edsel B. Ford’s Estate, 
on beautiful and exclusive Jupiter Island, Hobe 
Sound, Florida, being offered at a fraction of its 
original cost. Two properties stretching across 
the island, from the Indian River to the Atlantic 
me with 330 feet on river and 130 feet 
on ocean, with dock, tennis court, beach house 
and garage. Price $65,000. The other with 150 
feet on river and 460 feet on ocean. Price 
$45,000. Offered exclusively by 
F. F. ADAMS, Real Estate Broker 
Hobe Sound, Florida 


ORANGE GROVE with established mail order 
trade exceeding production. Tourist apartments, 
modern, completely furnished. Nearly $30,000 
gross income. Includes roadside fairyland-like 
restaurant, closed past 2 war years. All one prop- 
erty main highway. Price $80,000. Phillips, 349 
21 St., Sarasota, Fla. 


MAINE 


FOR SALE 
Summer camps for guests; Bridgton, Me. 60 
acres of wooded land, 1,000 ft. lake frontage; 
beautiful large main lodge; dining room capacity 
100; large, modern equipped kitchen; spacious 
dance floor and lounge; 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, all 
completely furnished and equipped; owner’s cot- 


tage and 6 cabins; asking $35,000. Oscar Hunt, _ 


143 Grant St., Portland, Me. 


WAVES DASHING against the rocky shore add 
to the charm of is Maine home with its 9 
wooded acres, only 2 miles from open sea. 1,800-ft 
frontage, cove for bathing, sheltered boat anchor- 
age. Spacious house, unique and artistic; elec., 
steam heat, bath, fireplaces; garage; studio guest 
house. No duplicates, so act quickly. MAINE 
LAKES & COAST, Realtors. Portland 3, Maine. 


A REAL FIND 


TWO MODERATELY PRICED FARMS: 
One has 115 acres, 90 tillable. Charming 8 room 
brick Colonial House, cellar & electricity, built 
in 1802, in perfect condition; new barn, other 
outbuildings. Located in village on concrete 
, on H Creek. Price $15,000. The other 
is a modern 8 room house, 2 baths, electricity, 
3 fireplaces, recently redecorated inside. Large 
porch on 3 sides, separate octagonal screened 
porch used as summer living room, 6 room guest 
house with bath, lavatory, electric hot water sys- 
tem, 1 fireplace. 5 room tenant house; g ; 
and other outbuildings. 109 acres, about 80 till- 
able. Located in the New York settlement on 
Wicomico Creek. Price $16,000. Writé for bro- 
chure. James T. Taylor, Princess Anne, Md. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


6 ACRES farm, 2%-story house, 9 rooms, large 
pantry, electric on Ist floor, large wood shed & 
barn, all attached to the house. Pump in kitchen 
never failing well, 3 minutes to store & post- 
office, near church, school, grange hall. 6 apple 
trees, 2 grape vines, 2 pear trees, on trunk 
line, 6 miles to 7,000 populated city, 16. miles to 
Capitol City located in isbury, N.eH. A very 
nice place for roadside stand and ov t guests. 
Price $5,000. Peter Bill, Enfield, N. H: 


NEW JERSEY 


200-ACRE FARM 

Fertile soil suitable for potato, dairy, general farm 
or country estate; excellent 14-room house, im- 
provements, fine set of outbuildings, good loca- 
tion; cost owner 2 years ago $50,000; sacrifice 
for quick sale $35,000, $15,000 cash, balance 
mortgage. odern machinery available to pur- 
chaser if wanted, Tannenbaum Agency, 2 West 
Main St., Freehold, N. J. 


YEAR round home 30 miles out. Highly re- 
stricted section, refined neighbors. Well built of 
the finest materials. 6 rooms, 2 baths. Spa 


ce 3 
more rooms. Air conditioned heat. Lovely grounds. 
Ideal for children, school bus to door. Lake, 
dock privileges. Low taxes. Other features too 
numerous to mention. $10,500. C. Nelson, 746 
River Rd., River’ Edge Manor, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


A MASTER PARADISE 
UNQUESTIONABLE 


1,500 acres land, rich in forest products; also all 
types of game including deer; 2,000 acres of 
water with many, beaches, also secluded 25-acre 
lake excellent fishing; 12-room modern Swiss 
Mountain Lodge, 25-room log cabin guest lodge, 
both overlooking this vast body of water; several 
help houses; large modern laboratory; miles of 
bridle paths. This unsurpassed paradise offered 
for sale at a fraction of cost, or will divide—good 
terms to buyer. 


FREE LIST—ALL TYPES OF REAL ESTATE 


G. Van Wagenen (Phone 542) 
Middletown New York 


Westchester—Property in lake and hill country 
northeast corner of county. Owner will sell ac- 
ceptable purchasers parcels five acres up; un- 
usual scenery near Purdys and Goldens Bridge 
RR_ Station, Harlem Division; excellent train 
service. Power, light and phone lines nearby. 
Freehill, 1505, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 


P.R.R. Stockholders Up 


s of September 30 last, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad had 212,200 
stockholders; the largest total since 
June 30, 1939, when the road had 
212,358 owners. A peak of 252,- 
142 was reported for August 31, 
1932. 
Foreign holdings currently repre- 
sent only 2.6 per cent of the out- 


standing stock, the lowest since the- 


outbreak of the war. 
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CIGARETTE BOOM 


Continued from page 5 


pounds ; total leaf tobacco crops will 
probably be about 20 per cent above 
1943 despite the continuance of crop 
controls. 

On the basis of the larger crop, the 
WFA has issued an allocation order 


permitting manufacturers to buy 
102.5 per cent of the amount of ‘flue. 
cured tobacco used in the year ended 
June 30; the original allocation order 
permitted purchase of only 74 per 
cent of the total acquired in that 
twelve-month period. Thus, manufac. 
turers will be able to add about 16 
million pounds of flue-cured to their 
stocks. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany states that the chief purpose of 
the sale of debentures is to provide 
“increased funds available for addi- 
tional purchases of leaf tobacco.” 
Financing arrangements made by 
other companies have the same moti- 
vation. 

Although somewhat encouraging, 
the supply situation is not such as to 
permit cigarette company officials to 
view the future with complacence. 
The dollar value of inventories shown 
in American Tobacco’s balance sheets 
increased from $151.7 million (1939) 
to $200.2 million (1941) and $236.1 


‘million (1943). The company states 


that the physical quantity increased 
in the first three of the five years and 
decreased in the last two years. Obvi- 
ously, inventories have not been 
maintained in relation to sales, and 
this condition is general throughout 
the industry. 


Tobacco Consumption 


It is improbable that there will be 
any marked decline in tobacco con- 
sumption after the war. The executive 
secretary of the National Association 
of Tobacco Distributors, arguing in 
favor of a sharp increase in 1945 
acreage quotas for tobacco growers, 
recently predicted that cigarette con- 
sumption will rise to more than 400 
billion in 1949. In addition to con- 
tinuance of a high rate of domestic 
consumption, foreign demands will be 
large. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is requisitioning 400 million 
pounds of leaf tobacco from the 1944 
crop for the British Empire. On the 
basis of the former consumption, 
France and other European countries 
will need 450 million pounds, with- 
out making allowance for the fact 
that European stocks of tobacco have 
been practically exhausted. 

In view of the very large 1944 
food crops, it appears that relaxation 
of tobacco production controls would 


be justified. Even if acreage restric- 


tions were dropped, it appears prac- 
tically certain that leaf tobacco prices 
will continue far above the 1935-40 
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average. Thus, the cigarette manu- 
facturers will be working on high 
cost inventory for a long time. 

Two of the three largest companies 


—American Tobacco and Liggett & 


Myers—showed progressive increases 
in net profit from operations (before 
depreciation, interest and taxes) from 
1940 through 1943. Reynolds report- 
ed a decline in operating net from 
$44.9 million in 1942 to $37.8 mil- 
lion in 1943. With this exception, the 
declines in net earnings available for 
stockholders in recent years have been 
attributable to excess profits taxes. 

It appears from information con- 
tained in the American Tobacco 
bond prospectus that the trend shown 
by Reynolds in 1943 will be followed 
by other leading companies in the 
current year. For the first half of 
1944, American’s tax accruals were 
off sharply, because of a decline in 
operating profits. Through 1943, the 
company was able to increase net 
earnings before interest and taxes, 
despite lower gross profit ratios, 
through sharp increases in sales vol- 
ume. In 1944, “due primarily to labor 
shortages,” the company has not been 
able to manufacture enough cigarettes 
to meet the demand, “so that the vol- 
ume of sales has not expanded enough 
this year to offset the lower gross 
profit ratio.” 


Price Squeeze 


Labor and container shortages ‘will 
presumably disappear with the end 
of the war, and it is probable that the 
EPT will be repealed. However, it 
is‘evident that the price squeeze is 
now the most important factor. Re- 
tail prices for cigarettes were frozen 
in 1942 at depression levels, and no 
increase has been permitted by the 
OPA except to compensate for high- 
er taxes on tobacco products. . 

When the European war ends, 
there is a good prospect that cigarette 
price controls will be modified, if not 
abandoned. On this basis, and the 
practical certainty that a large part 
or all of the wartime increase in sales 
will be retained, the long term out- 
look for stocks of the cigarette manu- 
facturers is good. In the event of 
price recessions caused by further evi- 
dence of the current profits squeeze, 
investors would be justified in add- 
ing shares of the leading companies 
to their portfolios in the expectation 
that average income return in post- 
war years will be very satisfactory. 
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DIVIDENDS 


PREFERRED DivipeEND No. 184 
CoMMON DIvIDEND No. 148 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 35¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable December 
20, 1944, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 

November 21, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, October 25, 1944. 


The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 

has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stock, payable on December 12, 
1944, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness, three o’clock, P.M., November 15, 1944: 

Regular semi-annual cash dividend of 

50¢ per share; and 

Extra cash dividend of 75¢ per share. 
Checks will be mailed. 

A. C. MINTON, Secretary 

November 1, 1944 


THE FLINTKOTE | 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
November 1, 1944 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
Share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation, payable on De- 
cember 15, 1944 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 25, 1944. Checks will be 
mailed. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.45 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
December 9, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 20, 1944. Checks will be 
mailed. 


CLIFTON w. Treen | | 


Treasurer 


CROWN CorK & SEAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty-six and 
one-quarter cents ($.56%) per share on the 
$2.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock of Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Inc., payable on December 15, 
1944, to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 30, 1944. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
November 2, 1944. 


ELY & WALKER DRY GOODS 
COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
new .00 par common stock has 
declared payable November 25th, 1944 to 
stockholders of record at close of business 
November 11th, 1944, The stock transfer books 
will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers — Converters — Distributors 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
October 26th, 1944. 


PEPPERELL 
4 MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
FABRICS sr, 100 


A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents ($2.50) per share has been declared upon the 
shares of Pepperell Manufacturing Company, pay- 
able November 15, 1944, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business November 4, 1944. 

Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony Trust 

ee Boston, Dividend Disbursing Agents 

. E, Crocker, 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


for 


Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 33 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending November 30, 1944, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable De- 
cember 1, 1944, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 15, 1944. 


WaLterR A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
October 30, 1944. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BLAWNOX, PA. 


Dividend Notice 
At a meeting of its Board of Directors held on Tues- 
” 81, 1944, Blaw-Knox declared a quarterly 
dividend of 15 cents a share, and a year-end dividend ef 
10 cents a share on its outstanding no-par capital Fem 
both payable December 11, 1944 to stockholders of 
at the close of business November 13, 1944. 
With these payments a total of 70 cents a share will 
then have been paid in 1944 as compared to 60 cents in 


1943. 
FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer 
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B. F. Goodrich Company 


Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Del.) 


Data revised to November 1, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (GR) 
Incorporated: 1912, New ¥ 75 


ork, as successor 60 
of Ohio company originally founded in 1870. 
: York, N. ¥. 


Office: 230 Park Ave., New N PRICE RANGE 
General Business Office: Akron 30 

meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number | 1° 

of stockholders (January 26, 1944): Pre- 


ferred, 7,111; common, 18,150. 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .*$26.659.000 


AR 
$4 


Earnings & Price Range (LOW) 


20 


Data revised to November 1, 1944 
Office: Wil- 
meeting: Third 


incorporated: 1913, Delaware. 


88ss 


Capitalization: Subsidiary funded 
Subsidiary preferred stocks 


+Preferred stock, $5 cum. ($25 pi ar) 780,792 shs Y 
class “‘A’’ (no par)...600,374 shs 
*Excludes $20 million borrowed under V loan arrangement. {Callable at 100. 
Business: Manufacture and distribution of automobile tires Business: Subsidiary supplies manufactured gas and elec- 


and tubes normally represent over half of the company’s busi- 
ness; production of mechanical rubber goods ranks second 
in importance and includes over 32,000 different articles. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1944, $78.9 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $16.1 million. Book 
value of common stocks, $55.89 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends 1912 to 1931- 
1936 recapitalization wiped out accumulations. Common pay- 
ments each year since 1912 except 1914-15, 1931 to 1936 and 1938. 

Outlook: The pent-up demand of tires and other rubber 
goods which Goodrich manufactures assures large postwar 
sales. Expansion in use of synthetic rubber will tend to be a 
stabilizing factor, as earnings were formerly affected by wide 
price fluctuations in natural rubber. 

Comment: The preferred ranks as a medium grade invest- 
ment; the common is a business cycle issue. 


Seemed period en June 30 Dec. Year’s Total Dividends e 
dures $1.47 $2. $4.04 ‘S100 
1937 1.90 D4.16 D2.26 00 50%4—12% 
ae D0.95 1.09 0.14 None 26%—10 
1.61 1.90 3.51 1.00 24%—18% 
Pe 0.26 2.86 3.12 0.50 20%—10 
4.31 0.71 5.02 2.00 21%—11% 
1.59 4.14 5.73 1.00 27 —13 
3.49 3.82 7.31 2.00 
3.23 11.50 +54 


tricity to Louisville, Ky., and surrounding territory. Electric 
department supplies approximately three-quarters of the total 
revenues. 

Management: Controlled by Standard Gas & Electric 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1943, 
$322,600; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $103,477. Book value of com- 
bined common stocks, $26.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Omission of first 1937 quarterly distribu- 
tion as the result of flood losses marked the only break in 
dividend payments since 1923. Present annual rate, $1.50. 

Outlook: Standard G. & El., parent company, has indicated 
that this sub-holding company will file its own plan for 
liquidation. Its chief distributable asset is the common stock 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric of Kentucky. 

Comment: Asset values indicate that Class A stockholders 
will not suffer from dissolution proceedings. 

“EARNINGS, | DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “‘A”: 


12 mos. ended: r. 31 June 30 Sept. Dec Divid a Price Range 

ees 1.65 1.65 1.76 0.92 1. 12% 28%—12% 
SAR 1.75 1.59 1,44 0.99 1.50 195—12% 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.50 20%—15\% 
1.81 1.63 1.67 1.56 1.50 214%—15% 
1.94 1.97 1.54 2.03 1.50 2 —15 

2.07 2.07 1.88 2.09 1.50 
2.09 2.09 2. 2.08 1.50 22%—15% 
2.07 2.07 ‘ 41.12% 124% —20% 


*Earnings shown are on a consolidated, participating basis through 1940. On s 
Parent company, priority basis since. +To November 1. 


International Silver Company 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Data revised to November 1, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (INR) 
: 1898, New Jersey. Office at 
Meriden, Conn. 1 
Thursday in March. 
(December 31, 1943) : 
mon (December 31, 1943): 765. 


Capitalization: low term debt........ None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 
Common stock ($50 par).......... 91,198 shs 
*Not callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of silverware; ac- 
counts for about 25% of total U. S. business. Line ranges 
from low-priced unplated flatware to highest grade sterling. 
Trademarks include “1847 Rogers Bros.” Also has U. S. Army 
and Navy contracts for small arms and other materials. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $10.6 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; market- 
able securities, $2.5 million. Book value of common stock, 
$129.64 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments have been maintained 
on either regular or partial basis since inauguration in 1900. 
Payments on common only 1926-1930 and since 1941. 

Outlook: Company should benefit from large replacement 
demand in the early postwar period; thereafter, the charac- 
teristic cyclical pattern will doubtless be resumed. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium investment grade. 
Wide swings in earnings render common shares speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 

ended Mar. 31 June 30 Dec. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$3.00 D$1.35 $0.1 $4.39 $0.16 None 35 —15 
0.65 0.67 1.26 3.28 None 52 —16 
1088...... D2.48 D1.03 2.09 4.74 3.32 None 35%—12 
1939...... 0.15 0.29 0.62 3.92 4.98 None —19 
1940...... D1.01 0.49 1.97 7.00 9.45 None 30 —13 
| ees 2. 3.08 . 8.89 3.05 12:26 $6.00 49 —25 
1042...... 2.28 1.47 1.79 DO0.41 4.00 39%—26 
1943...... 1.63 1.59 3.37 0.76 7.35 3.00 60 —36 

de 2.19 3.01 4.25 *4.00 *88%—56% 


7Farnings & Price Range (MQ) 
Data revised to November 1, 1944 2 
Incorporated: 1916, New York. Empire 30 HOO 
State Bldg., New York, N. Annual 15 L 
meeting: 4th Wednesday in iri. Number 0 $6 
of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 7,927. EARNED PER SuARt 4 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ None $2 
Capital stock (no par)........... 597,335 shs SUIT > 
1936 ‘37 '38 ‘39 "40 ‘42 1943 


Business: A leading independent manufacturer of com- 
mercial motor vehicles, its complete line of gasoline and 
diesel-powered trucks ranging up to 45 tons. Since early 1942 
has been working almost entirely on government orders. 

Management: Capable; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $28.8 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $27.5 million. Book 
value of stock, $72.52 . 
eetinet Record: Irregular payments at varied rates since 
1922. 

Outlook: Pressing military demands for heavy trucks, and 
limited production for essential civilian use, point to main- 
tenance of earnings at satisfactory levels. Favorable postwar 
sales prospects are supported by accumulating civilian require- 
ments. 

Comment: Despite company’s favorable earnings and divi- 
dend records, cyclical nature of the business necessitates a 
speculative rating for the stock. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
| $0.18 $0.68 $0.61 $0.94 $2.41 $1.50 49%— 
Ss 0.49 1.08 0.54 0.04 2.15 0.75 62%—17 % 
DO.43 DO.47) 1.56 25 32%4—16 
1939. D0.16 0.4 0.14 0.73 1.14 0.50 33%—18 
1940.....04. 0.19 1, iB 0.59 1.07 3.02 1.50 31%—17 
1.10 1.42 2.02 0.38 4.93 3.00 35%—23 
1 pet 1.29 0.84 0.90 1,97 5.00 3.00 35%—26 
1.08 0.92 1.40 1.74 5.14 3.00 87%— 
1944........ 111 1.18 ose see *1.00 "44% 

*To November 1. 
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Concluded from page 7 


In these directions, too, heavy po- 
tentials are being built up by outright 
termination of production in the one 
instance, and severe restrictions in the 
other. 

Government agencies report statis- 
tics on paint, varnish and lacquer 
sales of not far from 600 different 
establishments while some trade com- 
pilations cover a considerably greater 
number, suggesting keen competition 
when business is slack. This is a 
factor that should not be unduly em- 
phasized now, in view of the unusual- 
ly strong postwar outlook for some 
years. 

Many outstanding companies in 
other industries are important in 
paints as side lines, among which 
might be mentioned E. I. duPont, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland and Spencer 
Kellogg. Such products are secondary 
also to Glidden and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, yet of such relative importance 
that we have included them in the ac- 
companying tabulation of nine indus- 
try leaders. In the seven other cases, 
protective and decorative coatings 
represent the ranking if not the only 
products. 


Earnings Trend 


All but one of the six companies 
which have issued 1944 interim or an- 
nual earnings reports show appre- 
ciable year-to-year improvements in 
earnings. In most cases there are gen- 
erous margins of reported net income 
over dividend requirements, which are 
based upon regular, indicated or 
twelvemonth payments. The one 
which showed a decline, Eagle- 
Picher, did not do so for the want 
of volume, for its May half-year dol- 
lar sales were 15.7 per cent greater 
than in the 1942-43 period. Cook, 
which does not issue interim earnings 
reports, showed sales in’ the seven 
months through June up to 21.3 per 
cent. Other half-year sales gains 
over 1943 amounted to 19.9 per cent 
for Devoe & Raynolds’ May half, 19.6 
per cent for Gliddens’ April half and 
14.3 per cent for National Lead’s 
June half. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
does not report interim sales. 

Considering earnings margins and 
NOVEMBER 8, 1944 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1944 jon 


ON COMMON STOCK: 40 Weeks to October 7 
Purity Bakeries ...............:. $2.05 $2.11 
12 Months to ber 30 
Baldwin Locomotive .............. 3.5 4.71 

on Seotem 

Allegheny-Ludium Steel .........- 198 2.17 
Amer. Brake Shi 1.83 2.08 
5.18 5.51 
3.53 3.56 
0.92 D0.05 
1.54 1.57 
4.46 8.93 
0.30 0.32 
0.34 0.45 
0.69 3.06 
3.17 3.54 
1.24 1.20 
Bethlehem Steel 4.99 4.86 
Bliss "Laughiin 1.52 1.95 
Balke-Collender ........ 1.34 1.30 
Chicago Ry. 1.37 0.13 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron ............- 1.85 0.89 
Consolidated Cement D0.55 1.59 
Consolidation Coal ..............+. 2.35 2.32 
Corn Products Refining............ 1.63 1.83 
0.69 0.68 
Cuban American Manganese........ 0.24 0.20 
Federal EA | 2.38 2.22 
1.99 1.83 
Florida Portland es 0.56 2.32 
Freeport Sulphur 2.36 2.73 
1.26 1.37 
General Precision Equipment...... 1.38 1.87 
General Railway Signal........... 1.94 1.70 
Gillette Safety Razor.............. 0.82 0.64 
Graham-Paige Motors ............ 0.29 0.23 
Hamilton Watch ................- 0.94 0.57 
Holly Development ..............- 0.04 0.05 
Houdaille-Hershey ............... 1.22 1.54 
Internat’l. Business Machines...... 6.94 6.89 
International Silver .............. 9.48 6.59 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace....... 1.33 1.12 
Lambert Company ................ 2.27 2.30 
Lehigh Coal & ‘Navigation 1.56 1.03 
Lindsay Light & Chemical........ 0.71 0.86 
g-Bell Lumber Corp............ a0.15 aD0.01 
Mengel Company ................. 1.20 0.76 
Minneapolis- Regulator. . 1.65 1.62 
National Cash Register............ 1.51 1.55 
National Distillers ............... 3.27 2.91 
National Malleable & Steel........ 1.18 1.42 
National Manufacture & Stores..... 1.43 0.25 
Newport Industries ............... 0.60 0.89 
Penick & Ford, 2.20 2.19 
Phillips Petroleum ............... 3.05 2.38 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical....... 0.36 1.05 
cies 1.48 1.59 
Root Petroleum 0.92 0.88 
Rustless Iron & Steel............. 1.43 1.94 


ghana PER SHARE 1944 1943 
N COMMON STOCK: 9 Months to September 30 
Simonds Saw & Steel.. 2.21 47 
0.28 25 
Standard Oil of Calif............. 2.21 00 
= Products Engineering........ 1 93 
0 

Sylvania Electric Products......... 1 13 
Symington-Gould ................. DO 52 
Texas Gulf Sulphur............... 
Texas Pagific Coal & 96 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil............ 13 


$0. 
1. 
2. 
0. 
2. 
1. 
4. 
1. 
0 
1. 1 
Transcontinental & Wassacs Air.. 2. 1.99 
Union Bag & Paper............... 0. 0.53 
United Clear-Wheelai Stores...... 0. 0,07 
United Drug Inc.................. 1. 1.38 
Hoffman Machinery......... 0.67 
Universe Laboratories ............ 0. 0.35 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke........ 0.01 D0.25 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg...... 5.21 4.52 
Yale & Towne Mfg................ 1.78 2.06 
0.46 0.48 
to September 30 
Amer. Type Founders... . 0.76 0.79 
McIntyre Porcupine .... 1.46 1.83 
Remington Rand ................. 1.22 0.78 
to September 30 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical 0.25 0.27 
me Companies ............. 0:90 0.84 
f 39 Weeks to September 23 
General Baking .................. 0.44 0.46 
12 Months to August 31 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber..... 3.45 3.73 
Brandon Coup.) b3.92 b5.91 
Lake of the Woods Milling........ 1.91 1.60 
it. Lawrence Flour Mills.......... 2.47 2.52 
Sherwin-Williams ................ 5,55 5.07 
9 Months to August 31 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 01 
8 Months to August 31 
6 Months to August 3! 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen............. 14 3.38 
12 to 31 
Abraham & Straus................ 
Federated Dept. Stores...........- 3.50 3.56 
2.45 1.95 
45 2.03 
7 
Monogram Pictures 0.39 
12 Months to June my 
yo (B. 1.73 
hire Collieries 3.36 
3.39 3.50 
Columbia Pictures 4.91 4.36 
Continental Mills 6.98 10.62 
Fulton Iron Works 11.57 16.34 
Nachman Corp. ........--- Sas 2.91 2.18 
United M Mf 
erchants 
6 Months te June 30 


0.58 0. 

6 Months to April 30 

12 Months to March 31 

Southern Acid & Sulphur.......... 2.92 3.24 

*—Class A and B stock combined. a—$4 Class A 

stock. b—Class B common stock. c—Class C_ stock. 
D—Deficit. 


promising outlooks, most of these 
stocks are available on satisfactory 
yield bases. The eight which are pay- 
ing dividends return from 2.9 per 


cent for the high grade blue chip, 


Sherwin-W'lliams, to 5.3 per cent for 
Cook, for an average of about 3% 


cent. T*easury positions are gen- 


erally good, and extension of earn- 
ings uptrends suggest possibilities for 
increased dividends and commensur- 
ately higher yields in relation to cur- 
rent quotations. 

The protective. coatings industry 
does not appear to face any signifi- 
cant problem in reconversion because 


of the similarity of regular to war 
business. It does appear able to 
pretty well maintain sales when gov- 
ernment and industrial requirements 
recede, by the simple procedure of 
switching over to increased satisfac- 
tion of pent-up civilian demands, in- 
cidentally at better profit margins. 
Those troubled with the problem 
of acquiring constructive positions in 
industries facing postwar promise 
without either sacrificing intermediate 
term profit possibilities or chancing 
psychological reaction during recon- 
version, would do well to give serious 
consideration to this group of stocks. 
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Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 


Packard Motor Car Company 


arnings & Price Range (PCF) Earnings & Price Range (K) 

ie Data revised to November 1, 1944 20 . 12 

tn cllingham, | Incorporated: Mich., 1909. Office at 1580 | 
of stockholders (December 31, 1943): 114,256. 

3 " Capitalization: Long term debt........ Non 

1937 "38 "39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 “43 1988 1936 "37 ‘38 ‘39°40 “41 “42 19483 A 
At 
S: Business: Normally one of the larger “independents” in the | 
Business: The largest salmon packer in the world. Together 
with cubsidiaries, integrated unit, making automobile industry. Built up wide prestige with higher-priced 

its own catch and owning its own vessels, canneries, ware- cars, but entered the medium-priced field in 1935. Now pro- 7 

houses, shipyards and pment. Facilities are in the prin- ducing marine and aircraft engines and military equipment. Be 

cipal salmon-run areas oqul Management: Able and long experienced. B 

and experienced. Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1944, 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital February 29, 1944, | $39.7 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1;. cash, $25.4 million; U. S. and Mf 

$3.4 million; ratio: 2.7-to-1; cash and government securi- ties, $0.7 million. Book value o Bi 

ties $2.21 million; cash value of life insurance, $60,894. Book 

Bee value of stock, $923.38 a share Dividend Record: Varying payments 1916-1920, 1922-1931, - 
om Dividend Record: Varying payments 1929-30; 1935-38. Paid | 1936-1937 and 1941-44. ¥: 

“ 81 in 1941, 1942 and 1943 Outlook: Although airplane and marine motor business @ > 

> ° 

Outloek: Distribution of major part of salmon pack han- may be earnings largely upon 
dled by the government for armed forces, lend-lease, etc’, reattainment of its position asone of the stronger auto i 5, 
under plan worked out with the industry. Demand should pang Bhar Company will be able to effect relative @ 
continut at high level in the early postwar years. Ce 

Comment: Because of dependence on uncontrollable factors rs ‘ — is speculative, but is of better than aver- @ ¢ 
such as weather and size of run, stock is essentially specula- REO 
tive. EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 6 

ears 

ded Feb. 28: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 | : 
Eamed $1.42 $1.82 $2.04 D$2.68 $0.22 $2.05 $2.54 $1.44 $1.82 1938. 0.18 

Dividend, Daid ........ 0.75 215 0.45 None None 1.00 1.00 1.00 ¢None 0.02 0.06 0.03 0:08 O14 if 

~*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. tTo November 1. “To November 1 z 

Fa 
Re 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company Republic Steel Corporation Fe 

Data revised to November 1, 1944 ofr nings & Price Range (PCG) Data revised to November 1, 1944 59 Earnings & Price Range (RS) rr 
Incorporated : 1905, California. Office 245 Mar- 40 pes Incorporated: 1930, New Jersey (successor to | 40 |—T ] Ge 

: *ket St., San Francisco, Cal ~, Annual meet- 30 nero 1899 consolidation of 27 companies). Execu- 30 en Go 

i ing: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 20 tive office: Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meet- [| 20 ge PRICE RANGE | 

as stockholders (December 31, 1943): Preferred, 10 ing: Second bi teem in April at Fiem- 10 Gr 

ibe 64,785; common, 52,498. 0 ington, N. J. Number of stockholders (Jan- 0 Gt 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .$303,747,000 $3 usty 1, 1940): 00,408. EARNED PER $4 
*First preferred stock (6% $2 Capitalization: Long term debt. .$74,500,000 on $2 Hi 

cum. $25 par)...............- 4,197,662 shs $1 “Prior preference 6% cum. conv. 0 
preferred stock (54%% ser. “A’’ ($100 par)..... ++. 282,144 shs $2 Hi 

400,000 shs Common stock "(no pat)........5,669,922 shs Hi 
Common stock ($25 par)..... . 6,261, or shs He 

*Callable at $110 per share; convertible into 2 shares of common. {7Callable at $110 Ht 
~~ @Nen-callable. per share; convertible into 0.57143 of a share of common, Hi 
P ‘ Business: Third largest steel company and largest maker 

Business: The largest public utility organization on the 5 In 
Pacific Coast, properties constitute a well coordinated system at Op integrated and products In 
supplying electricity and gas to a population of about 3.5 mil- ~ ln 
about 25% of. output, was normally the largest single consumer. In 
lion, located in northern and central California. Electricity Management: Very aggressive and able 

. supplies about 70% of total revenue with gas 29%. Financial Position: St Worki > ital D ber 31 a 

aa Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital deficit Decem- i $1148 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $37.2 million. Book | 

ber 31, 1943, $26 million; ratio, 0.9-to-1; cash, $15.5 million. | No o30 

Book value of common $33.90 per share. and 1940. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken payments since 1919. Ki 

Higher atid Ontlook: Capacity operations should be maintained over the 
stabilized w vende. Tak intermediate term. A large volume of automobile output after 
would cushion the effects of any sales decline in peacetime. the war would help to maintain profitable operations. . 

Comment: Primary appeal of the shares lies in their in- Comment: Statistical position of the common stock has 
come producing attributes. improved, but the issue still carries a sizeable risk factor. ia 

Le 
: 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: REPORP ABS 

12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 30 Dec. 81 Dividends Price : Margi 30 Dee. 
2.68 2.56 2-42 2.48 2.00 —22 Doss None 
253 275 284 248 2.00 34%—27 D001 D001 039 1. Nene 
2189 2.78 2.79 2.68 2.00 34% —25 048 047 096 144 38: $0.40 
yen 2. 2.45 2. 2.00 28%—17 1.35 0.87 0.68 0.97 3.87 2.00 22%—14 ¥ 

2.13 2.08 2:12 2.21 244%—15 1 0.74 0.50 0.37 1.06 2. 1 

2 2% 2:00 31%—23 086 O83 O84 O85 Leo 30% 
Be L "Earnings are adjusted for changes in capitalization. {To November 1. N 
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FS 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
C Rate riod able 
WIFE Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Dee Dec. 1 
Allentown-Beth. Gas 7% ot sétige Q Nov. 10 Oct. 31 
Allied BAG Q Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
Allied Stores "Jan Dec, 29 
Do 5 Q Jan. 2,°45 Dec. 15 
Amer. Chain & Cable.........50¢ .. Dec. 15 Dec. 5 
Do 5% ++++-$1.25 Q Dec. 15 Dec. 5 
Amer, Home Products......... 20c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Metal Co. Dee. 1 Nov. 18 
Do 6% 50 Dec. 1 Nov. 18 
Amer. Radiator Std. San......10¢ .. Dec. 28 Nov. 24 
Do Q Dec. 1 Nov, 21 
er. Re-Insurance Co., Y..50¢ .. Nov. 15 Nov. 4 
Amer. Roll ole 20e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
Amer. Steel Foundries.........50c .. Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
-.- Dec. 1 Nov. 6 
Q Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
+. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Q Dec. 15 Nov. 21 
De ees E Dec. 15 Nov. 21 
Atlas Corp. 6% Pf.......2000.000 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Atlas Tack Corp........... +++-40¢ .. Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
Co. 5% pf. ser. ~ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
B/G Foods, Inc. ....... +» Dec, 15 Dec, 1 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Del.).. $1.50 Dec. 1 Nov. 6 
1%: Q Jan. 2,°45 Dec. 1 
Birmingham wi 
-$1.50 Q Dee. 15 Dec. 1 
Blackstone Vailey "Gas & Elec...$1 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 27 
Q Dec. 11 Nov. 13 
Do. Y Dec. 11 Nov. 13 
Blauner’s Q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Do 7 3 Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Dec. 26 . 20 
-» Nov. 22° Nov. 8 
-» Dec. 20 8 
-» Dee. 11 Nov. 15 
Nov. 24 Nov, 1 
Nov. 24 Nov. 17 
Backers Pipe ‘Line. - Dec. 15 Nov. 24 
bos é -12%e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 
Byers (4. BM.) OO... ».25¢ Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Calif. Electric Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
eee 50c .. Nov. 21 Nov. 6 
Clayton & Lambert “Mfg. oF ey 20c .. Dec. 8 Nov. 6 
Colonial Stores .............31%e .. Dee. 1 Nov. 20 
Do 5% pf. ng SR 62%c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Compania Bwift kp 50¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Consolidated Biscuit ...... ----10¢ Q Dec. 23 Dec. 1 
TX 0c E Dec. 28 Dec. 1 
Cons. Edison of N. Y. -» Dec. 15 Nov. 10 
Cons. Laundries ... -- Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Cons. Steel Corp., $1 S Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
Crown Cork & Seal ce 25 pf.56%e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Cushman’s nom, Inc. 7% pt. $1. 5 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Darling (L. A.) Co........... 25e Q Nov. 21 Nov. 10 
Diamond Match ........ +++-37%e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Eagle-Picher Lead..... Dee, 11 “Nov. 
Baton i... Q Nov. 25 Nov. 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods......25¢ .. Nov. 25 Nov. 10 
Fairbanks, Morse & becdane’s 25¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
E Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Federal Bake Shops........... 25¢ Q Dec. 30 Dec. 16 
E Deo. 80 Dec. 16 
E Dec. 9 Nov. 
Freeport Sulphu: wae 50e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Froedtert Grain Malt... 25¢c Q Oct. 31 Oct. 14 
E Oct. 81 Oct. 14 
Goebel Brewing Co............. Q Dec. 12 Nov. 10 
Gorham Manufacturing ........ 50c Q Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
E Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
Grand Union Co.............. 25¢ Y Dee. 11 Nov. 20 
Gt. Northern Ry. $6 
-» Dec. 16 Nov. 13 
Dec. Nov. 16 
Do 7% p 43%c Q Dee. 31 . 14 
Hamilton Wate 6% D...% $1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Harbison-Walker Refract. ..... 25¢ .. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Hayes Industries ............. Se .. Nov. 21 Nov. 6 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .......... $1.25 Q Jan. 2,°45 Dec. 15 
25e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
Humble Oil & Refining...... 87%e .. Dec. 11 Nov. 10 
Water 7% pf.... Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
RES. Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Imperial Co. “of 
Q Dec. 30 Nov. 14 
Ingersoll-Rand ..----------- $1.50 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 6 
Inland Steel ........eeee00 $1.50 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Int’) 75e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
ccvosgecveosheatdvebbapire $1 E_ Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Jamaica Public Service........ 17¢ Q Jan. 2,°45 Nov. 30 
7% pref..... .-$1.75 Q Jan. 2,°45 Nov. 30 
Do 7% -1%% Q Jan. 2,°45 Nov. 
Do 7% pref. C -1%% Q Jan. 2,"45 Nov. 30 
% Q Jan. Nov. 30 
ty . -25¢ Dec. 20 Dec. 6 
Kendall Co. $6 pt. pf. “Kx”, °$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Knudsen Cream i odecknd S Nov. 29 Nov. 18 
E Nov. 29 Nov. 18 
Kresge (8. 8.) Co............ -25¢ Q Dee. 12 Nov, 21 
E Dec. 12 Nov. 21 
Kroger Groc. & Baking 6% . 
$1.50 Q Jan. 2.°45 Dec. 15 
Do 7% 2nd pf... ++ee+-$1.75 Q Feb.1,°45 Jan. 15 
Lane Bryant Q Dec. 1 Nov, 14 
Lehigh ‘Coal & Navigation. Nov. 30 Nov. 4 
Lexington Water 7 -++++-$1.75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
McKesson & Q Jan.15,°45 Jan. 2 
May McEwen Kaiser 25¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Do E Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
-» Dec, 9 Nov. 24 
+» Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
-. Nov. 15 Oct. 
Q Dec. 11 Nov. 17 
8S Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
.. (Mov; 15 Nov, 8 


Pay- 

able 

Chat. & St. Louis 
Co... 22° 

Nett Cylinder Gas. 8 
Do 4%% 1 
National Tea Co... ; 27 
Natomas Co. -- De. 1 
Neisner Bros. Q Dee. 15 

New Jersey Zinc........ Deo 

Newport "Shipbuilding 

& Dry 50c .. Deco 1 

$1.25 Feb.1, °45 Jan. 15 
New York Shipbuilding 

(founders stock) ..........$1.50 .. Nov. 20 Nov. 10 
North Amer. Jan. 3,°45 Dec. 

75c Q Jan. 2,°45 Dec. 8 

Do 5%% pf..... ccccsenseedd BC Q Jan. 2,°45 Dec. 8 
No. We Pub. Serv. 6% pf..$1.50 Q Dec. Nov. 20 

Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Nova Scotia Li. & Pwr. 6% 

$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Flour Milla, -25¢ Q Jan.2,’45 Nov. 24 

25c S Dec. 15 Nov. 18 

25c E Dec. 15 Nov. 18 
Otis Elevator ................35¢ .. Dee. 20 Nov. 21 

Do 6% pf.......+.+.+.----$1.50 Q Dec. 20 Nov. 21 
Tarkersburg Rig & Reel...... 25¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 

| mass 25c Y Dec. 1 Nov. 20 

Do $5.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Penn. Coal & Coke.......... -50e .. Nov. 25 Noy. 10 
Peoples Drug Stores........... 25e .. Dec. 27 Dec. 1 
Pepperell Manufacturing -» Nov. 15 Nov. 4 

ierce Governor ..............40¢ .. Nov. 25 Nov. 15 

Do $4 pf......... Q Jan.15,°45 Jan. 2 
Potomac Elec, Pwr. 6% pf...$1.50 Q Dec. Nov. 15 

Do 5 @ Dee. Mer. 15 
Power D of G %o 

lst pf. -$1.50 QJan.15,"45 Dec. 20 

Do 6 Dec. 20 
Pressed Stoel 5% 1st pf.. “ane Dec. 4 

5 Qs 2745 Dec. 4 
Public Serv. of Colo. 7% 

50e M Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

1%c M Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Service Co. of Ind... 25¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

EO 1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

Purity’ 40e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

Quaker State ‘Ou Refining..... 25e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 29 

Rayonier, Inc. $2 pf....... ---50e Q Dec. 14 Jan.2,’45 
Reading Co. 4% Ist pf........50e Q Dee. Nov. 

Remington Rand ese .. Jan. 2,°45 Dec. 11 

Do $4.50 pf....... Q Jan. 2,°45 Dee. 11 
Reynolds Spring ..... ia Dec. 15 
Rochester Gas & El 

Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

& Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Helena Rubins Se -- Dee. 11 Nov. 28 

« oe Q Jan. 2,°45 Dee. 15 
Saco-Lowell Shops Nov. Nev. 10 
St. Joseph Lead..............50¢ .. Dee. Nov. 24 
12%c .. Nov. 16 Nov. 6 
Servel, Inc. ...... Tistdecsanes Sc .. Dee. 1 Nov. 8 
Sherwin-Williams 75e .. Nov. 14 Oct. 31 

5% pf. AAA .........$1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
15e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Sonotone Corporation .......... 5e .. Dee. 23 Nov. 30 
So. Calif. Edison 6% pf. -87%e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
Spiegel, Inc. $4.50 A 12% Q Dee. 15 Dee 
Standard Brands ............ 25¢ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
Stand. Cap & Seal Go. 

Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Standard’ Oil of Calif... 50e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
Standard Oil (Indiana) ...... 25¢ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 15 

Sterling Brewers ............ 25e .. Nov. Nov. 10 
Stewart-Warner ............. 25c S Dec. 1 Nov. 6 

RT E Dec. 1 Nov. 6 
Stromberg- Carlson aia 75e .. Dee. 1 Nov. 13 
Studebaker Corp. (Del.) ..... 25e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
Swan-Finch Oil .............. 25c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Gs, Q Jan.2/45 Nov. 24 

Texas Pacific 25c S Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
DecBasishelessdededecceces E Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Tide Water "Asso. .. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 

20¢e Y Dec. 1 Nov. 1 
Trans-Lux ration .--10e .. Dee. 15 Dee. 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox --50e Q Dee. 15 Nov. 15 

...25¢ E Dec. 15 Nov. 15 

Do $4.50 pr. pf... -$1.12% Q Dec. 15 Nov. 

Do $1.50 pf. ...... 37%e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
United Stock = Dee. Nov. 15 
Dates Merchants & Mfrs Q Dee. Dec. 1 

wor 7% pr. pret. $175 75 Jan. 

50c .. Mr.15 a5 FD 10/45 

Do $4 peta 50c Jun. 15/45 May10/45 

U. 8. Playing Card...) 'Q Jan.2/45 Dec. 16 
U. 8. Printing & hei Q Jan.2/45 Dec. 15 
1 .. Dec. 9 Nov. 10 

Do 7% at. Nov. 20 Nov. 3 
Universal of DOG, 1 Nev. 
Vogt g Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Weston Electrical Dee. 11 Nov. 27 
Westvaco Chlorine Products. . - Dec. 1 Nov. 10 


Aner & Foreign Pwr. $6 

$7 ‘pf. 1.75 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. 7% pf. 50e 
Cushman’s Son’s $8 pf.........$2 
Kinney (G. R.) $5 pr. pf....$1.50 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 

6%% pf. A ...... 

Pittsburgh Steel pf. ‘$1. 
United Gas Corp. 7 pf.....$3.50 


1 s share Pac. Gas & Elec. for each 100 
Y—Indicates Year-end dividend. 


Amer. Co. 
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INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, and 
without obligation, any of the booklets 
below will be sent direct from the firm 
by whom issued. Please print or type 
name and complete address (zone num- 
ber, if any). 


FREE BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT* 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
*To facilitate handling, please confine each 
letter to a request for a separate booklet. 


50-YEAR DIVIDEND PAYERS 

A list of twenty-seven common stocks, upon 
which consecutive dividends have been paid for 
fifty years or more, has just been published by 
a leading N. Y. Stock Exchange firm. Yields 
ranging up to 8 per cent are included. _ 


SIMPLIFYING TAX RECORDS 


Research Institute of America has assembled a 
complete series of work sheets and guide to assist 
the average investor in computing capital gains 
and losses for tax purposes. Copies are free to 
those writing on their business letterh 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 

Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
as well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open and investment 
company securities. 


-ARMY SCRAPBOOKS 

Descriptive leaflet of giant size albums, made 
originally for U. S. Army Air Force, that may 
now be purchased by civilians at fraction of origin- 
al value—also small size scrapbook. 


“REGULAR” INCOME FROM SECURITIES 
A comprehensive folder giving a program for 
obtaining a regular monthly income from a port- 
folio of seasoned securities, prepared by a leading- 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


SAFETY FIRST—INCOME SECOND 
Description of an insured investment medium of 
unquestioned safety, affording a protected yield of 
3 per cent. Available in full paid certificates that 
will solve both ordinary and unusual investment 
problems. 


PREPARING FOR PEACE 

An inspirational and informative booklet designed 
for executives who have the urge to start today to 
prepare themselves for the bigger and more lucra- 
tive jobs in the postwar world. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helpful hints on trade procedure and practices in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


NEW INVESTORS HANDBOOK 

Explains opening an account, what to expect of 
your broker, lists commission rates, taxes, and 
other data—just published by large investment firm. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 

18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn to 
write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 


| on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 
A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


ELECTRONIC TRADENAME DIRECTORY 
A glossary of almost 1,000 brands of radio tele- 
vision and electronic products, plus those of elec- 
trical appliances—from Acousticon to Zipohm. 
a the questions: What Is It? Who Makes 
t 
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Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities. .... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held. ...... 
Investments Except Govt. Bonds.. 
Total Net Demand Deposits...... 
Total Time Deposits............. 


Monetary Factors 


Total Reserves (F. R. System)... 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits...... 


Federal Reserve Note Circulation ~ 


Reserve Credit Outstanding...... 
Total Money in Circulation....... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 
New Financing (domestic bonds) . 


Trade Indicators 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.) .. 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 
Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 
Motor Fuel Stocks (bbis.)...... 
¢Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. 


{Bank Clearings, New York City. 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. 
WBuilding Permits .............. 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons).. 

Business Failures (number) 


Index Figures 


Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 
131 commodities (1926 = 100).. 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Index 
(1931 = 100) 


U. S. Bureau of Labor : 

tDomestic Farm Products Index. . 
tIndustrial Raw Materials Index. 
# Retail Store Sales............. 


Oct. 25 Oct. 18 Oct. 27 
(000,000 omitted) 
$11,107 $10,980 $11,768 
6,183 6,1 6,424 
1,617 1,532 1,750 
3,307 3,312 3,594 
40,092 40,197 38,327 
2,889 2,902 2,887 
37,438 36,614 31,817 
7,514 7,477 5,946 
1944- 
Oct. 25 Oct. Oct. 27 
(000,000 omitted) 
$18,820 $20,293 
1.7% 51.8% 68.3% 
20,634 20,564 15,521 
17,899 17,795 9,686 
24,216 24,157 19,090 
1,221 1,213 1,344 
257.7 347.2 42.4 
1943 
Oct. 28 Oct. 21 Oct. 30 
4,358 4,345 4,453 
94.9 96.3 95.6 
916,446 905,941 883,678 
4,740 4,744 383 
93,175 92,925 81,848 
126,794 130,885 121,211 
1943 
Oct. 21 Oct. 14 2 
$5, $4,609 $5,073 
5,077 4,118 4,720 
x70.5 y123.3 x43.3 
1,967 1,979 1,911 
12 15 
Oct. 28 Oct. 21 Oct. 30 
113.53 113.47 111.05 
248.5 249.0 247.1 
Oct. 21 Oct. 7 Oct. 16 
122.8 122.7 122.7 
113.2 113.2 112.1 
209 221 194 


*Daily average. {000 omitted. §As of beginning of the follow- 
ing week. {000,000 omitted. #1935-39 average equals 100. +1926 


level equals 100. xSeptember. 


yAugust. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


STOCK Vol. of Sales 


20 
R.R.s 
Oct. 26. 145.83 41.11 26.48 
27. 146.29 41.19 25.40 
28.. 126.50 41.45 25.45 
30.. 146.28 41.30 25.37 
31. 146.53 41.59 25.40 
Nov. 1. 146.73 41.66 25.67 


Shares 
Stock: ‘ Traded 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 85,800 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Compiled monthly by the Federal Reserve Board 
T 
Adjusted ‘Seasonal Var: 


280 


260 


8 


100 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943! JAN. : Oct. Nov. Dec. 
{ie 


60 


Price Indicators 


Oct. 31 Oct. 24 
(At New York, except steel) 
Cotton, middling, $0.2209 $0.2218 
Oats, white, per bushel........... 0.80% 0.82% 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel. 1.27% 1.30% 
Wheat, No. 2 red, per bushel..... 1.87 1.87% 
Steel scrap (Jron Age) per ton... 15.75 16.00 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 
For weeks ending: 


Oct. 21 
Coal... 171,810 
Forest Products ................ 42,570 
Grains and Grain Products....... 56,718 
Merchandise and L.C.L........... 108,032 


F TRADING——————_ Value of 


N.Y.S.E. No. of f of Un- New New Bond Sales 
Shares Advances Highs Lows Bands N.Y.S.E. 
52.56 927,090 ko 143 aes. 215 21 3 102.61 $6,606,000 
52.67 827.335 843 338 271 234 13 6 102.58 5,003,000 
52.82 296,150 615 293 125 197 14 1 102.6 ’ 
52.70 604,997 817 204 399 214 24 4 102.6 4,892, 
52.86 676,210 846 385 192 269 28 2 102.79 6,119, 
62.99 708,069 841 390 232 219 40 1 102.79 6,398, 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended October 31, 1944 
Oct. z Oct. 31 Change Stock: Traded Oct. 24 
2% —1% Aviation Corporation ie tee 5, 4% 

Texas Pacific Land Trust... 80,100 1414 15% +1% Amer. & Fgn. Power 2nd pf. 33, 400 19% 
Grumman Aircraft ......... 900 20% 2614 +5% General Motors ............ 31,200 62% 
Graham-Paige Motors ...... 62,900 6 5% —k& Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 30,400 12% 
Childs Company ........... 60,900 5% 43% —x% Southern Pacific ........... 29,600 31 
Zonite Products .........-. 57,400 5% 53% —k West Indies Sugar.......... 29,400 23% 
Certain-teed Products ...... 56,200 7 7% +% Marshall Field ............. 7,300 
Curtiss-Wright ....:....... 46,700 6 6% + % New York Central R.R...... 26,400 183% 
International Tel. & Tel..... 44,900 17% 16% — % United Corporation ........ 400 1% 
Commonwealth & Southern. . 40,600 +8 North American Co......... 25,500 18% 
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Total Loans 300 
Total Commercial Loans....... 
TAY 
$0.2072 
0.93% 
1.32% 
: 1.893, 
20.00 
1968 
Oct. 3 
172,123 
15,319 
43,812 
59,765 
27,750 
105,944 
73,724 
406,982 
4 


= 


(:) A subscription for FINANCIAL WoRLD will 


(9) 


(c) 


(d) 


furnish you, at the minimum expense, with 
the dependable investment guidance you so 
urgently need in the reconversion period 
that has already started. 


The subscription price, $15, is so small in 
comparison with what FINANCIAL WORLD 
can mean in brightening your financial 
future, it is “penny-wise” economy not to 
subscribe. 


Even though you are the type of investor 
who makes his own decisions on invest- 
ments, you will find FINANCIAL WORLD 
indispensable in the 12 months ahead because 
of the vital information it will give you in 
condensed form. 


If you need a reliable bulletin service 
FINANCIAL WORLD supplies it without extra 
cost. Our popular 4-page Investment Service 


(e) 


(f) 


Why You Should Subscribe 
Now for Financial World 


Section (appearing weekly) is definite in its 
advice to purchase and sell securities. As a 
yearly subscriber you receive Free each 
month our revised stock ratings and data 
book, also the privilege of obtaining, by 
letter, advice on listed securities. 


It will cost you far more in the long run 
NOT to subscribe. Ignorance may be bliss 
in some things, but it’s mighty costly when 
applied to investments. 


There is no adequate 
FINANCIAL WORLD. unless you are willing 
to pay many times its subscription price 
for a complete personal advisory service. 
A yearly subscription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD combines all the advantages of a $50 
to $100 yearly Investment Bulletin Service 
with many distinctive individual features 
not obtainable elsewhere. 


AVOID REGRETS—MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE DECEMBER 15th 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $15 please enter my order for: 


(a) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 


(b) Survey of my 20 LISTED securities on attached sheet; 
(c) Next 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 


LISTED STOCKS” (Ratings and Statistics) ; 


(d) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll (1933-1942)”, “20 Stocks 
Still Cheap In This Market”, “A Common Stock Program 
For $5,000”, “44 Stocks Facing Postwar Dividend In- 


creases” and “6 War Stocks For Peace Holding” 


Note—What you ‘pay us for a subscription (or books) is a 


deductible income tax expense. 


J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
YORE N 
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3 Extra Value Offers 


(] Check here (and add $2.95) for large 
book of “Stock Factographs”. Price 
alone $3.85. 


( Check here (and add 50 cents) for “104 
Premier Peace Stocks”. Price alone $1. 


(0 Check here (and add 50 cents) for new 
“12 Year Record of N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change Common Stocks.” Price alone $1. 


(] Check here (and add $1) for “Bond and 
Preferred Stock Guide” covering over 
4,000 issues. Price alone $2. 


( Check here if you wish to subscribe for 
only 6 months. Remit $7.50. 
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How clean conscience! 


p’s cleaning his conscience, as well as 

his furnace. He’s doing his job as 

a patriotic American. He knows that just 

a thin film of soot in the furnace cuts 

heating efficiency greatly. And today, it’s 
vital to conserve coal. 


This is not because less coal is being 
produced. Millions more tons are being 
mined this year than last. Mine opera- 
tors and miners alike are doing a splendid 
job. And there are adequate rail facilities 
for hauling coal to your city. 


But, certain grades and sizes of coal 
are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local dealer is handi- 
capped by a shortage in manpower, 
trucks and tires. So, be patient with him. 


Little, common-sense precautions can 
make your coal pile last 10% longer— 
and cut that much off your fuel bill. 
Clean your heating system. “Winterize” 
your house with weatherstripping and 
storm windows. Close off unused rooms. 
For other suggestions see your coal dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position to 
understand the problem, and to know 


Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal—and Serve America 
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